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NOCTURNAL AMANUENSIS. Being awakened at a “wee sma’ 
hour” to hear some one hum a tune over the telephone is all in 
the day’s work of Mrs. Wessie Breau Farrell of New Orleans. 

Mrs. Farrell writes and arranges music for her customers. Often 
a customer hits upon an idea or melody late at night. Then he 
may telephone Mrs. Farrell and say, “Please take this down before 
I forget it.” 

For such nocturnal calls, as well as those in daylight hours, Mrs. 
Farrell keeps a pad of music paper beside her telephone. 


COZY IN A BOOTH! The telephone exchange for the Japanese 
town of Yokosuka, with 150,000 inhabitants, is a booth in the cor- 
ner of the post office. The telephone is an old wooden affair with 
a crank and the receiver hook has a spread that “makes it look 
as if someone had used it for a bottle opener,” through which the 
receiver keeps dropping. Telephone directories bear more resem- 
blance to lottery tickets than books. 


CASE OF THE "FLYING UNDIES." It had been a big wash 
and the Miami, Fla., housewife had done a good job—everything 
was spick and span. She decided the clothes had been on the line 
long enough to dry and went into the yard to 
gather them in. But no clothes were visible. 
In fact, there was no line! Dumfounded, she 
happened to glance up. There, dangling 25 ft. 
above her head, was the family wash. 

What the housewife thought was a clothes 
line was a telephone wire being strung across 
her yard by a telephone crew who, unsuspect- 
ingly, had pulled it tight after the clothes 
were hung up. 

The housewife wasn’t a bit more surprised 
than the telephone men when they saw their 
new line was “busy” even before it had been cut into service. 


BRITAIN TOLL CALLS. Before the war, telephone subscribers 
in Britain made 111,553,000 toll calls a year. For the year ended 
last March 31 the number was 189,144,000—up 70 per cent. 


“POLYGLOT" WAS A WONDER! A device known as the 
“Polyglot Telephone Transformer” was invented in 1905 by De- 
losiro Fhowiler, an eminent Japanese scientist living in Le Sueur, 
Wis. The machine, consisting of 23,000 different parts, stood 6 
ft. high and was 10 ft. long and 4 ft. wide. It was enclosed in 
a glass cabinet which was covered with shifting devices, knobs and 
push buttons. 

When connected to an ordinary telephone system, the machine 
was supposed to transform any foreign language into the language 
understood by the listener. The inventor, speaking of his machine, 
said: “If the listener speaks a foreign tongue, not understood by 
the listener, he presses a key in the instrument marked German, 
French, Latin, Russian, or any of the 15 modern or ancient lan- 
guages based on the Greek, Latin and Teutonic tongues or derived 
from the Aryans and the machine instantly transforms the spoken 
words into words of the language understood by the listener. It 
will not work on languages not allied in their basic formation; the 
Chinese and Japanese languages cannot be transformed.” 
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The construction of manual and machine tools and the manufacture with their aid 
of small articles and bulk commodities is generally highly localised ; its situation is controlled 
by the presence of a coalfield, a mineral deposit or the like. 


There arise the industrial districts ... towns of furnaces and trip hammers, whirring 
machinery and smoking chimneys. 


To provide telephone service for their incessant internal activity, several main automatic 
telephone exchanges of moderately large capacity are required. 


The swift, scientific precision of Strowger Automatic Telephone Equipment, its 
mechanical speed and efficiency and its inhuman ability to work unceasingly and untiringly 


are strikingly appropriate to the ever increasing numbers of Hives of Industry for which it 
is providing service. 
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has ample time to complete its switching functions. 
@ has complete protection from extremes of heat, humidity, dust-laden atmospheres, etc. 


@ has the spring assembly in the form of a self-contained unit; various combinations of 
shunt springs can be supplied if necessary to suit different types of telephones and circuits. 


@ has a specially constructed worm-wheel with an oil-impregnated fibre washer which 
renders it self-lubricating. 

















@ has a ratchet mechanism with teeth punched and shaved to ensure absolute uniformity. 
@ has the wall of the governor cup of thick brass to ensure permanency of shape and alignment. 


@ has many points of design which enable adjustments to be made simply and quickly 
on subscribers’ premises. 
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By FRANCIS X. WELCH 
Telephony's Washington . Editor 


a particularly good place in which 

to start any discussion of govern- 
ment-business relations. On the one 
hand, Nebraska, along with her sister 
middlewestern states, has long stood 
for progressive and efficient state gov- 
ernment. On the other hand, Nebraska 
is the only state in the union which, 
on its own local initiative, has extin- 
guished and destroyed just about the 
last trace of private enterprise in the 
electric power utility business. 

Nebraska and the other middlewest- 
ern states can be proud of their state 
government. Out of a total of 13 states 
of the union which now are entirely 
free from debt, seven, or more than 
half, are right here in the middle west. 
Nebraska is one of them. This same 
so-called middlewestern bloc of states 
constitutes the one geographical section 
of our whole country, in which the 
general average of the annual budget 
cost of government actually decreased 
during the war period (1940 to 1945) 
while the average budget cost of state 
government in every other regional 
area of the United States increased. 

Why is it, then, that Nebraska, situ- 
ated in the heart of an area that is 
rightly noted for safe, sane and efficient 
government, has run one of its great 
utility businesses out of the state? 

We all know how Nebraska got 
started on this path. The basic cause 
was the state’s serious water and irri- 
gation problem, and the proposal that 
this problem could be solved in con- 
junction with hydroelectric generation. 
But the proximate cause—as the law- 
yers say—the thing that really fur- 
nished the original momentum — was 
the fact that the gravy train started 
to run out of the Washington treasury 
with handouts to the states in 1933. 
Nebraska found herself in a good posi- 
tion to jump on—thanks to the late 
Sen. George Norris and his personal 
pull in Washington at the time. 

Who could blame Nebraska? As 
practical businessmen, you would do 
the same thing in a similar situation. 
It did not mean that you approved wild 
spending as a matter of principle. It 
simply means that folks out here 
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Veteran Washington observer sees gradual swing away 

from government's anti-business attitude. Utility industry 

constitutes backbone of private enterprise he states in 
address before Nebraska Telephone Association. 


figured they had better get theirs, 
while the getting was good, because if 
they did not, somebody else would. As 
a senator from Virginia said some 
years ago: “I think protective tariff is 
a thing of the devil; but as long as we 
are going to have it, I want my state 
to have its share.” 


Log-rolling Legislation 


But I sometimes wonder if we, as an 
entire nation, have not lost something 
far more important than the sum total 
of financial advantages to be derived 
from such federal handouts. For a 
number of years, I have watched log- 
rolling and pork barrel legislation in 
Washington go through both houses of 
Congress by this same justification of 
“getting our full share.” Horse trad- 
ing with the public funds goes on every 
year in a shameless fashion. The east- 
ern congressmen vote for the western 
project in return for western support 
for eastern projects. It is the old story 
of “You scratch my back and [I'll 
scratch yours.” 


The Congressmen act as if Uncle 
Sam had some magical and _ inex- 
haustible source of revenue. The result 
is our 300 billion dollar national debt. 
And you can’t blame the war for all 
of it, by any means. Long before the 
war, the federal government started to 
spend every year far more than it 
takes in by way of tax collections. 

Why and how has this happened to 
us? What is the matter with our sense 
of responsibility? Why is it that the 
same people of a local community who 
would turn thumbs down, without hesi- 
tation, on a municipal or state spend- 
ing project, are perfectly willing to 
have the federal treasury assume the 
same debt for them? 

The answer is found in the first step 
we took away from the basic principles 
of our democratic government. A dem- 
ocratic form of government assumes 


civic responsibility on the part of the 
individual citizen. When we make it 
easy for the individual citizen to think 
that somebody else is paying for bene- 
fits he receives, when we take away 
local powers and responsibilities — in 
short, when we follow the road to con- 
centrated authority which has come to 
be known as the trend towards fed- 
eralism—then we paralyze and debase 
our individual citizen’s sense of civil 
responsibility. 

The average citizen will vote “‘no” 
on an unnecessary local project because 
it is something near to him, something 
he can see every day, with his own 
eyes, something he can feel every year 
in taxes on his own pocketbook. 


Federal Politicians Clever 


Naturally, the politicians do nov like 
such curbs on their power to vote pub- 
lic benefits and take credit for them. 
And so they tend more and more to 
delegate the decision on such policy 
matters and such spending to Wash- 
ington—which is so far away from the 
local community. Oh, they are clever, 
these federal politicians. They invade 
your domain very quietly. They know 
that once the power to vote in the 
traditional democratic form has been 
lost, local responsibility for govern- 
ment has been destroyed. So, what’s 
the result? Nebraska’s share of the 
federal debt today is twice the assessed 
value of all the taxable property in 
the entire state. So what has been 
really gained to offset the loss of state 
power and local self respect? 


The trend towards public ownership 
of public utilities has always been pre- 
ceded by just such a paralysis of local 
responsibility. Public ownership pro- 
ponents are afraid to allow the people 
to vote, so they sneak that right away 
from you, while you are looking the 
other way and listening to fine words 
about federal programs which Wash- 
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ington proudly offers but which you 
pay for in the end. 

Take for example, Nebraska, where 
your laws make it possible for a public 
utility district to be formed and to ac- 
quire private utility properties and to 
asume revenue bonds to finance the 
same—all without the necessity of a 
vote by the people affected. 

I have no hesitation in saying that 
if public é6wnership of utilities were 
required to be passed upon by local 
voters, it would not get as far as it 
has. Consider the fact that even dur- 
ing the period from 1933 to 1938, when 
the PWA, under Harold Ickes, was op- 
erating at its peak capacity, offering 
federal loans of two-thirds and out- 
right gifts of one-third to lure munici- 
palities into establishing their own 
public utilities—during that period, an 
overwhelming majority of local elec- 
torates disapproved these propositions. 
This in spite of a barefaced attempt 
by their own federal government to 
bribe the people with their own money. 
Consider the case of San Francisco 
where our federal government under 
Ickes tried repeatedly to ram _ public 
ownership of utility down the throat 
of the people, and eight times, by in- 
creasing margins of votes, they spit it 
out; they refused to be bullied by a 
socialistic dictatorship in Washington. 


Federalism Threatens Business 

No, I have no real fear of socialism 
as long as the people can pass upon it 
in their local communities in a demo- 
cratic way. But I am afraid of a 
socialistic program which can _ be 
slipped over on us if we don’t stay 
awake. There is a handful of conspira- 
tors laboring in Washington night and 
day to put just such a job over on us. 
And I can name names if anybody is 
especially interested. 

So far I have merely referred to pub- 
lic ownership in the gas and electric 
field. But the same trend towards fed- 
eralism is already at work in other 
fields of business enterprise, including 
your own telephone industry. That 
great elder statesman, Bernard M. 
Baruch, told Congress only a fortnight 
ago, referring to centralized federal 
controls on business: “If a close-fisted 
policy squeezes every bit of profit out 
of industry in order that some segment 
of society may be advantaged—the gov- 
ernment to be the sole judge of this— 
we will arrive at an economy with our 
industries nearly all nationalized with- 
out a vote of the people.” 

Already we have pending in Con- 
gress bills to authorize the REA to 
make loans for the establishment and 
expansion of telephone service in rural 
areas. These bills are now inactive and 
have been so much discussed in your 
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trade press that I will not dwell on 
them at this point. But they do show 
the socialistic mind at work in Wash- 
ington today. Make no mistake about 
it. These people have their eye on your 
business. These bills were not intro- 
duced haphazardously. They are part 
of a general plan laid down years ago, 
the pattern of which is familiar to 
every veteran observer in Washington. 

What do you suppose REA is going 
to do when it’s all finished electrifying 
the farms? You may say, “Oh, that’s 
years away.” Let me quote you a re- 
cent remark by Senator LaFollette of 
Wisconsin: 

“To date, Congress has authorized 
about $725,000,000 for REA loans, ex- 
clusive of the $100,000,000 in the pend- 
ing deficiency bill which will be 
approved shortly. The ultimate goal of 
complete electrification of all rural 
areas, which should be completed 
within 10 years, is estimated by the 
Budget Bureau to have a total cost of 
$1,825,000,000.” 


REA Won't Quit 

Do you suppose for one moment that 
REA is going to come to Congress at 
the end of that time and say, “We’re 
all through now. Our job is finished. 
Dismiss us—give us no more appropria- 
tions. We won’t need them.” 


I have been watching Washington 
for 20 years and I have never seen 
that happen. After all, it’s only human 
nature to protect one’s job, to look 
around for something else to do, for 
another excuse to stay on the public 
payroll. Public agencies have always 
functioned that way and they always 
will—which is one good argument 
against too much government activity. 
Private enterprise functions that way, 
too. But it has to justify its continua- 
tion or expansion with productive 
profit. Government operations just go 
on and on regardless of loss. 


I predict that regardless of what 
happens to the present bills in Con- 
gress to put REA in the telephone loan 
business, REA eventually will itself, 
make serious efforts in that direction. 
The only way this can be headed off 
is for the telephone industry, during 
the next few years—while REA is pre- 
occupied with strictly rural electrifica- 
tion—to get out and serve the farm 
community so widely and so completely, 
that there will remain no excuse, no 
justification for federal intervention. 


As to steps that might be taken 
against public ownership generally, I 
say that they are the same steps that 
must be taken against the trend to- 
wards federalism generally. Public 
ownership of utilities is only a part 
of the over-all picture. We must return 
to first principles. 


Good Service Is Answer 

You may say at this point, what can 
we in the utility business do that might 
be effective along this line? I say that 
there is much you_can do. By way of 
example, you can operate the business 
you now have in your hands so as to 
serve the community in the best way 
you know how. If that sounds like trite 
advice, let me give you a thought that 
might be as surprising as it should 
be encouraging to you of the private 
utility industry. 

You don’t pull much weight politi- 
cally. With all the talk we hear about 
lobbying, the fact remains that the 
utilities have been the fat boy of 
American politics for more than a 
decade. They have been kicked around 
Washington and generally treated like 
stepchildren. All the enemies of utility 
business enterprise have found favor. 
They have been pampered with increas- 
ing appropriations and _ political sup- 
port. But as far as political influence 
is concerned in Washington right now, 
the utilities haven’t got enough pull to 
get themselves into the 
washroom in Union 
rush hours. 


gentlemen’s 
Station during 


Yet, there is a change coming up. 
The pendulum is beginning to swing 
back. Political winds are shifting. I 
cannot point to much definite evidence. 
But whatever sense of political direc- 
tion I have, as a Washington observer, 
tells me that the peak of anti-utility 
sentiment in Washington has just 
about passed, along with the peak of 
anti-business sentiment generally. I 
look for a slow and gradual return to- 
wards a political atmosphere which 
will be favorable to business in the 
future. Such a change should benefit 
all sound and honest public utility op- 
erations. So if, at times, you feel dis- 
couraged if you feel that, as indi- 
viduals or as an industry, you cannot 
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do much to bring about an end to the 
political persecution and discrimination 
which now prevails against you, just 
remember that you are also a part of 
a counter-trend, now commencing, 
which will one day surely carry you 
and your business to a position of 
security and public respect which your 
efforts, so widely acknowledged by 
everyone during the war, so largely 
deserve. 

Public utility men during the past 
decade have suffered unnecessarily 
from a feeling of inferiority brought 
on by continual and persistent criticism 
from self-styled liberals who have held 
them up as being the arch type of reac- 
tion. The public utility business has 
been labelled as almost a shameful 
thing by these self appointed paragons 
of all social progress and proper think- 
ing. They have spread this falsehood 
that public utility enterprise is synony- 
mous with reaction so far, that a good 
many people have come to believe it. 


Business Men Real Liberals 

Well, it is high time that the people 
of this country recognize the fact that 
the public utility business, privately 
owned and operated, public regulated, 
self supporting and tax producing, rep- 
resents the finest flower of the Ameri- 
can way of life. They must recognize 
the true fact that you of the utility 
business and of every other representa- 
tive line of American business, are the 
real liberals, and that it is your unfair 
and unscrupulous critics who are the 
real reactionaries, and enemies of lib- 
erty and social progress for the masses. 
Now that may be a new and even 
startling thought. You may not even 
have considered yourself as “liberals” 
in the common usage of the term. But 
liberalism in action speaks louder than 
words. By that test you don’t have to 
yield to anyone else in liberalism. After 
all liberalism is not and, by its very 
nature, cannot be a constant quality, 
locked up and monopolized by any one 
political system or ideology. Liberalism 
has crossed the street many times in 
history. So it should not be too sur- 
prising that yesterday’s liberal is to- 
day’s reactionary and vice versa. 

What is “liberalism”? The term 
“liberalism” stems from the Latin word 
“liber”—which means “free.” The four 
freedoms dramatized by the Atlantic 
Charter, the Magna Carta, the Bill of 
Rights in our own constitution—these 
outline a pattern of liberalism. Why, 
because they list freedom. Freedom for 
whom? Freedom for the individual, for 
a man who is master of his own soul. 
I know of no better way of putting it 
than that immortal phrase from our 
Declaration of Independence—“life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
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Where is the freedom of the indi- 
vidual guaranteed today? In what parts 
of the world, under what political sys- 
tems is individual man secure in his 
freedom to live, to move around, to 
worship, to speak, and express himself 
and to earn a living in a vocation of 
his own choice? 

You know the answer. You know 
where mankind has been chained to the 
chariot of a totalitarian state, where 
freedom of thought, of press, of re- 
ligion, of individual enterprise has been 
suppressed. Why is this? Why is it 
that only in a nation such as our own, 
where freedom of enterprise exists, can 
the freedom of the individual be truly 
said to be secure. Why is it that prop- 
erty rights under our American system 
of private enterprise, appear, compara- 
tively speaking, like the shining outer 
garments which clothe the dignity of 
individual freedom. Why is it that 
where the security of such property 
rights for the individual have been torn 
away and destroyed, the soul of indi- 
vidual man has become suppressed, and 
degraded by that monstrous crime 
against modern civilization—the idola- 
trous worship of the state. 


Old-Fashioned Liberals Went Too Far 

Twenty or 30 years ago, the accent 
on liberalism had to be differently 
placed. Then mankind suffered from 
the danger of industrial monopoly. At 
that time, business was strong, gov- 
ernment was weak. Liberalism at that 
time, was exemplified by your late sen- 
ator, George W. Norris. He honestly 
feared for the liberties of the masses. 
He wanted to protect them from Wall 
Street; from the railroads, from an 
uncontrolled industrial machine which 
had become irresponsible, to some ex- 
tent, by the very reason of its own 
success. And so he and others like him, 
old-fashioned liberals, came to Wash- 
ington and fought their battles and 
won them. They placed on the statute 
books laws regulating the abuses of in- 
dustries, particularly the public utili- 
ties. So today, we stand no longer in 
danger of our liberties from this di- 
rection. 

But these same old-fashioned liberals 
were too habit-worn to turn around. 
They could not adjust themselves to 
danger from a new quarter. They, who 
were so sensitive to the abuses of man- 
agement, developed blind spots towards 
the abuses more recently emerging 
from the left. As a prominent Spanish 
philosopher, Salvador Madariago, for- 
mer secretary to the League of Nations, 
and now a political exile, said: “After 
undergoing deadly peril from the right, 
liberty now is just as seriously threat- 
ened from the left.” 


Today, who is really carrying the 


ball for the common man, for the con- 
sumer, for the average citizen? Who 
is protecting his right to “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness?” Old- 
fashioned liberals have become apolo- 
gists for abuse, appeasers of aggressors 
against the rights of minorities. Is it 
liberalism to insist that labor leaders 
should be immune from anti-racketeer- 
ing laws which apply to the rest of us? 
Is it liberalism when the Supreme Court 
says it’s all right for labor leaders to 
defraud workers by withholding part 
of their pay in the form of “kickbacks?” 
Is it liberalism to defend a system of 
tax immunity for socialized adventures 
into private business which result in 
unfair competition? Is it liberalism to 
contend that public funds must be 
wasted in the building of unnecessary 
and wasteful duplication of private 
business facilities? 

Soviet Russia—the ideal of so many 
of these tired liberals—has not only 
her public utilities, but every other 
business 100 per cent publicly owned 
and operated. Will you find liberalism 
there? In France, now engaged in na- 
tionalizing all her utilities, the Com- 
munist Party, representing one-third 
of the electorate, has insisted on censor- 
ship of the press. Is this liberalism? 
Common sense says “no”—regardless 
of radical ranting to the contrary. 


Liberalism in Action 

Then, we turn to our own country— 
our capitalistic country—we find the 
greatest hope for the greatest comfort 
and well-being of the greatest number 
of people brought about by our system 
of free private enterprise. There is 
more security in being an idle beggar 
in the United States, than a wage con- 
trolled slave working his life away in a 
totalitarian state. The public utility in- 
dustry of the United States constitutes 
not only the first trench but the back- 
bone of our entire system of free private 
enterprise. And since it is this system 
which thus gives the greatest amount 
of freedom to the common man, it must 
necessarily follow that you and your 
business stand in the foremost ranks 
of real liberalism. Let your critics deny 
it with results, not tirades. It is you, 
and thousands of businessmen like you, 
who actually administer from day to 
day to the security and comfort of a 
population enjoying the highest stand- 
ard of living ever attained by any na- 
tion in world history. This is liberal- 
ism in action, and you are its ministers, 
whether you, they or anyone else knows 
it or not. 

Wherein does our American system, 
which has brought about this highest 
pitch of living standards in the world’s 
history, differ? Is it sheer numbers? 
No. Other nations have greater popula- 
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tions. Is it natural resources? No. 
Other nations have more, even though 
we have so much. Is it labor? No. La- 
bor is the cheapest commodity that can 
be bought in some nations now strug- 
gling in destitution. Is it superior 
brainpower? No. Other nations are as 
smart as we are, even though we may 
not like to admit it. 

All these things—population, natural 
resources, labor, brainpower, are indis- 
pensable factors. But add them all to- 
gether and there is still lacking the 
answer to American business success. 
What, then, is the magic margin, the 
sacred spark which accounts for what 
we have that others have not? It is to 
be found in one of the first principles 
of our truly liberal American tradition 
regarding government relations with 
business. The great Thomas Jefferson 
summed it up so succinctly when he 
said: “The best government is the least 
government.” 

Some people call it American genius 
for business organization, for produc- 
tion, the “know-how.” Other nations 
have had this in varying degree. But, 
as in the case of Germany, it eventually 
fell under the shadow of too much gov- 
ernment. It became an evil instrument 
instead of a human blessing. Ours is a 
system which, up until recent years, 
has encouraged business to prosper by 
permitting it to thrive on its own initia- 
tive and expansion. 


Based on Genius of Men 

It is a system founded by those who 
believed in the inspiration of a few 
for the benefit of many. Ours is a sys- 
tem based on the genius of men such 
as Alexander Graham Bell, of Thomas 
Edison, of Stanley, of Westinghouse, 
of Puppin, of Henry Ford and other 
great figures in our proud tradition of 
public service through private enter- 
prise. 

Prof. Alvin H. Hansen of Harvard, 
recently estimated that in the 75-year 
period from 1840 to 1914, the long 
range trend of prices in the United 
States was fairly stable, while during 


the same period, money wages rose 
from an index of 100 to 250. If within 
this two and a half times increase in 
average wages, we include other lifts 
in living standards, it would probably 
be fair to say that, before World War 
I, the American workers’ life had im- 
proved between 300 and 400 per cent. 

These improvements were made even 
without benefit of regulations, laws, or 
government interference for the most 
part. They were the natural fruits, 
voluntarily given, by our American sys- 
tem. Let the fake liberals in this coun- 
try match their actual performance 
with something more than fine words 
about their alien philosophies. Our sys- 
tem is not perfect. It is bound to need 
adjustment now and then. But when 
we have to correct it, let us do it for 
ourselves, democratically, without the 
advice of half-baked intelligentsia whose 
loyalties are abroad rather than at 
home. 

Are we going to listen to these voices 
from abroad, even though they speak 
through the mouths of American citi- 
zens, even when they say to us: “Your 
American system was good enough to 
amass billions in treasure, give it to us 
so we can build up our broken-down 
countries. Your American system was 
good enough to amass a surplus of food 
and clothing, give it to us, that we 
may feed our starving masses. Your 
American system was good enough to 
build up the finest flower of youth, the 
strongest Army and Navy, the most 
modern and terrible weapons of war, 
give them to us to fight our battles and 
because we haven’t been able, under our 
systems, to produce anything like them. 
But when all this has been done, when 
you have shared your wealth, your food, 
and your sinews of defense, then get 
rid of your American system, rotten 
and old-fashioned. It isn’t liberal 
enough for us. We have worked out a 
better system, copied out of the pages 
of Hitler and Marx.” 


Uncommon Men Need Recognition 
Are we going to listen to such hum- 


Fish Fed by Telephone 


bug in the name of liberalism? No, 
The American businessman need have 
no fear that the American people have 
lost their common sense to such a de- 
gree. 

Oh, I know we hear a lot of slick talk 
these days about the “common man.” 
Secretary of Commerce Wallace has 
written a book entitled the “Century of 
the Common Man.” The idea seems to 
be that we should sacrifice all else to 
look after the security of the so-called 
common man. But I ask whether we 
would not do ourselves, including the 
common man, a tragic injustice by plac- 
ing false emphasis on material security 
of the masses regardless of other con- 
sequences. What about the uncommon 
man? Was it our Bells and our Edi- 
sons, and other uncommon men, who 
made it possible for the common man 
to enjoy what he has today? 
it our mealy mouthed liberals who sit 
star-gazing at Moscow? I say unless 
we nourish, reward and encourage the 
uncommon man, then the common man 
is doomed to fare far worse, not better, 
than he does today. Life is made rich 
and beautiful for the common man, by 
men out of the common. False flattery 
of the common man not only does him 
an injustice, but it also betrays the 
true values of our civilization. 


Or was 


Let me conclude on a note which I 
pledge you is just as true as it may 
It is 
simply this: Any society which is com- 


be unpopular in some quarters. 


pelled to secure bread for its less com- 
petent minorities, at the expense of the 
liberties of all, is not a community of 
men, but merely a system for stabling 
human animals. Who would trade even 
the hunger of penniless freedom, for 
the physical security of a glorified peni- 
tentiary, inmate is as- 
sured adequate food, clothing, shelter 
and employment. That civilized society 
must struggle against human destitu- 
tion, we are all agreed. But that it 
must stake the liberties of most of its 
citizens to conquer destitution—never! 


where every 


A New Yorker leaving town for a few days was stumped as to how his tropical fish would 
get food while he was away. Finally he worked out a simple system for feeding them by long 


distance telephone. 


Using the cardboard out of his shirt, he fashioned a spoonlike device with a long handle, 
pricked a number of small holes in the spoon end to make a shaker. Removing the cover from 
the telephone box, he wired the end of the shaker handle to the bell clapper, filled the shaker 
with fish food, and set the tank on the floor under the telephone box with the shaker poised 


above the water. 


Then he headed out of town with a carefree heart. 


A hundred miles away, he put in a call to his home, listened complacently to the ringing of 
the unanswered bell, seeing in his mind’s eye a day’s supply of fish food being wafted gently 
onto the water by the vibration. 

It worked. The fish were fed—W. E. Golden in Coronet. 
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NEBRASKA CONVENTION BREAKS 
Alt-June Attendance Record 


By R. C. RENO 


tion in the history of the as- 

sociation” is how Nebraska 
telephone people described the 26th an- 
nual convention of the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Association, held April 9 and 10 
in Omaha. 


OT iio BEST and largest conven- 


The writer has attended quite a few 
Nebraska conventions in past years and 
he concurs that the program for this 
year’s meeting certainly was “tops” and 
the registration of nearly 300 was an 
all-time high for Nebraska conventions. 
Secretary George Kloidy received high 
praise and commendation for the all- 
around program and efficient manner 
in which he handled the meeting. 


Never before, according to Nebraska 
old-timers, have so many small tele- 
phone companies been represented at a 
Nebraska convention. The same fact 
has been true in the other states where 
conventions have been resumed. Small 
company owners are showing a renewed 
interest in new telephone equipment 
developments, up-to-date construction 
and maintenance practices, and ways 
and means whereby they can improve 
their service. And in addition, one can 
observe that they are vitally interested 
in securing all the possible help and 
advice in regard to modernizing their 
bookkeeping systems and in taking 
steps to bring up their outmoded rate 
schedules to produce sufficient revenues 
to place their companies on a strong 
financial and operating basis. 


The attention that has been directed 
to the problems of the small companies 
the past 2% years by this publication, 
and its insistence that the industry-at- 
large and the small companies, them- 
selves, take steps to improve the opera- 
tions of the latter companies, have re- 
sulted in an ever-increasing interest in 
the welfare of the small companies. 
Owners and managers of the companies 
now are coming to state conventions 
in larger numbers and it is the obliga- 
tion of those arranging convention pro- 
grams to have a portion of the discus- 
sion on matters of immediate interest 
to the small companies. The Nebraska 
program this year was interspersed 
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with such items making attendance 
worthwhile and profitable. 


The following directors were elected 
at the meeting: D. M. Davis, Aurora; 
H. L. Fentress, Omaha; Merle M. Hale, 
Lincoln; W. W. Johnson, Columbus; 
Neil Shreck, Bertrand; H. D. Thomp- 
son, Wisner, and M. D. Young, Cozad. 
Otto Fuerst, Scottsbluff, and Emory 
Hunt, Jr., are the other members of 
the board. 


The directors re-elected all officers 
as follows: President, Mr. Johnson; 
vice president, Mr. Shreck, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. Kloidy. 


President Johnson opened the meet- 
ing by calling upon Secretary Kloidy 
for his annual report. Mr. Kloidy re- 
viewed the activities of the association 
since the last convention and reported 
a gain in members and income of the 
organization. He stated that as of Jan- 
uary 1, the association represented 
223,000 stations in the state—a gain of 
9,560 during 1945. 


In his annual report President John- 
son warned that operating companies 
will have to readjust their business in 
order to keep abreast of the ever-chang- 
ing economic trends in the country. He 
stated: 


“Short weeks and a high minimum 
wage compel us to mechanize to the 
fullest extent all of our operations in 
order to keep our cost down to a point 
where our patrons can afford to buy 
our service. 


“This is especially true of plant and 
traffic operations. Mechanical and mod- 
ern equipment will replace many men. 
Automatic exchanges, both attended 
and unattended, and toll dialing will 
take the place of many traffic employes. 
Modern accounting and calculating ma- 
chines and file equipment will replace 
many clerical employes, etc. All of this 
will permit us to do a better job and 
give our patrons a higher quality of 
service at a price they can afford to 
pay. 

“There is another matter of adjust- 
ment we must undergo and that is the 
matter of salesmanship. We will be 
compelled to sell our patrons on a 
higher quality of service and we will 
be required to find and sell additional 
patrons. We will also have many new 
and different services to sell. For the 


most part, we in the telephone business 
are a little stale in the selling game 
due to the conditions under which we 
have been operating in the past years. 

“There is another item which we 
must not overlook and that is the train- 
ing of personnel to operate the new 
equipment that is to revolutionize our 
industry. Only a limited number of 
apprentices have been placed in train- 
ing during the past 15 years, and the 
then journeymen are now 15 years 
older, with the result that it now be- 
comes necessary to train on a large 
scale to meet our demands. 


“Let us continue to do our own plan- 
ning and let us plan well. Let us keep 
our mind on the telephone business. 
Guard well your vulnerable points 
against your political adversaries; and 
above all, do not become confused. Keep 
the telephone business in the hands of 
telephone people.” 

Now that the war is over, the tele- 
phone industry must resume and finish 
its program, started before the war, 
to adopt improvements and develop- 
ments in order to continue to give the 
nation the best, finest, most extensive 
telephone service in the world, R. J. 
Hopley, Omaha, president, Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., told the con- 
vention in an address entitled, “The 
Telephone Industry’s Job Ahead.” 


He emphasized that one of the most 
pressing problems confronting the in- 
dustry was effecting an expansion and 
improvement of farm telephone service 
and he urged all operating companies 
to take immediate steps to improve 
their rural plants and service. 


Mr. Hopley referred to the present 
experiments concerning power-line car- 
rier and joint use of electric lines to 
provide telephone service in remote 
areas. He also discussed such improved 
rural construction as long span con- 
struction and modern construction 
equipment such as powered pole hole 
diggers, the use of which result in more 
economical construction. 

Referring to the need of improved 
earnings by telephone companies to 
enable them to make necessary improve- 
ments in their plants and service, Mr. 
Hopley made the following pointed and 
constructive remarks: 


“Woven into any consideration of 
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Telephone men who addressed the recent convention of the Nebraska Telephone Association. 


(TOP ROW, LEFT TO RIGHT): 


GEORGE KLOIDY, 


secretary and treasurer of the Nebraska association; W. W. JOHNSON, president of the Nebraska association; R. J. HOPLEY, president, North- 
western Bell Telephone Co.; FRANCIS X. WELCH, editor Public Utilities Fortnightly and Washington editor of TELEPHONY; R. H. LARSON, chairman, 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, and B. C. BURDEN, consulting engineer. SECOND ROW (LEFT TO RIGHT): F. E. BEHM, general plant super- 
intendent, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co.; H. B. PORTER, plant extension engineer, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co.; L. F. ROBERTS, chairman, 


United States Independent Teleph 





Association Advertising Committee; R. C. RENO, editor, TELEPHONY; V. E. CHANEY, vice president USITA, 


and B. i. NOBLE, assistant to vice president and general manager of the Lincoln T&T Co. 


telephone problems must be the busi- 
nesslike consideration of earnings—of 
a fair return to the owners of the busi- 
ness. Charges for telephone service are 
quite properly regulated; however, 
rates for service must be adequate to 
pay all costs of furnishing good service, 
including the cost of capital. Rates 
which do not cover these costs are not 
in the public interest. 

“At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad & Util- 
ity Commissioners last December, Judge 
John E. Benton, advisory counsel of 
the NARUC, pointed out that the regu- 
latory agencies have a solemn duty to 
perform in this respect in the case of 
all public service companies and cau- 
tioned the regulatory authorities that 
they were likely to render a disservice 
to the American public if they promul- 
gated rates which would not produce 
sufficient earnings to permit expansions 
and improvements and to assure ade- 
quate and efficient service. 

“His remarks are notable and I 
should like to quote from them. ‘The 
public interest,’ said Judge Benton, ‘is 
not necessarily the best served by the 
lowest rates which, for a time, may 
possibly be enforced. It is best served 
by the lowest rates which will tend to 


assure to the public adequate and effi- 
cient service to meet public needs, both 
now and in the future. Obviously, this 
must be a rate high enough to yield 
a return which will induce investment 
in securities of public service com- 
panies.’ 


“With this kind of understanding, 
we can be encouraged that we shall find 
here, too, the solution to our problem.” 


In one of the most inspiring ad- 
dresses concerning the present attacks 
on private enterprise in this country 
the writer has ever heard, Francis X. 
Welch, Washington, D. C., editor, Pub- 
lic Utilities Fortnightly, and Washing- 
ton editor of TELEPHONY, in an address 
on “Appraisal of Business-Government 
Relations Today,” declared that the 
public utility business constitutes not 
only the first trench but the backbone 
of our entire system of private enter- 
prise. Mr. Welch’s address is presented 
in full on other pages of this issue. 

Richard H. Larson, chairman of the 
Nebraska Railway Commission, spoke 
on “Our Mutual Problems,” tracing the 


work and problems of the commission 
in processing rate cases and other mat- 
ters coming before it. He asked for the 
cooperation of all telephone companies 
to help the commission to fulfill its 
duties as prescribed by the laws of the 
state. 

In a motion picture illustrated talk 
on “Radio and the Independents,” B. 
C. Burden, Lincoln, consulting engineer, 
covered in an able and down to earth 
manner, a subject that is of real cur- 
rent interest. Pointing out that “the 
extent to which radio may crowd tele- 
phone wires and cable into the back- 
ground is anyone’s guess,” he discussed 
the potentialities of this new telephone 
tool. He stressed particularly the fact 
that radio is more likely to prove in 
for toll than for the mobile services 
in the average Independent exchange. 

Although predicting that microwave 
toll channels held forth promise for the 
future, Mr. Burden was careful to point 
out that much development work needs 
to be done before microwave equipment 





LEFT PHOTO (left to right): M. D. YOUNG, Cozad; OTTO FUERST, Scottsbluff; BEN MILLER, Crete; F. M. STRASSER, Lincoln; D. C. GIBSON. 
Chicago; G. E. VOYLES, Cleveland. RIGHT PHOTO (left to right): E. L. SHANKS; HOMER THOMPSON, Wisner; COLBY KNAPP, Chicago; T. C. 
THOMPSON, Rochester, N. Y.; A. B. PREBLE, Kansas City, Mo.; ROBERT HUNT and EMORY HUNT, Bicir. 
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LEFT PHOTO: Group of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. employes. 
K. L. LAWSON, Lincoln; W. E. MACDONALD and TED RAY, Beatrice. 


suitable for telephone toll channel use 
is available. He also called attention 
to the fact that there is still a question 
as to the extent to which microwave 
frequencies may be made available by 
the FCC for toll channel use. 

Of particular interest to small com- 
panies, was the address of F. E. Behm, 
general plant superintendent, Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., on 
“Long Span Construction.” Mr. Behm 
traced the development and character- 
istics of high strength steel wire used 
for long span construction, and told 





Nebraska Association President W. W. JOHN- 
SON, was the first to register at the associa- 
tion's convention. 


the results his company had obtained in 
effecting savings in rural line construc- 
tion costs by the use of HTL-85 and 
HTL-135 steel wire. 

By the use of maps and charts, H. B. 
Porter, Omaha, plant extension engi- 
neer, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
described the proposed nationwide op- 
erator toll dialing plan and explained 
how it will affect the toll service 
rendered by Independent companies. 
(TELEPHONY, August 25, 1945, page 13; 
January 12, page 13; January 19, page 
28; January 26, page 16; February 2, 
page 18; February 9, page 20.) 

Leon Roberts, Chicago, chairman of 
the Advertising Committee of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, addressed the convention 
on “Independent Telephony Has. a Story 
to Tell.” He emphasized the need for 
all Independent operating companies to 
effect a regular newspaper advertising 
campaign and a plan for the use of 
bill inserts and counter and booth cards. 
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Left to right: 


Mr. Roberts stated that such a pro- 
gram is necessary if the Independent 
companies are to get their share of the 
money that will be spent in the future 
and if the public is to be sold on the 
service and policies of the companies. 
He challenged Independent operators 
to initiate aggressive, over-all advertis- 
ing programs to compete with other in- 
dustries which use a great amount of 
advertising to sell and to keep sold the 
products and services which they have 
to offer the public. 

He urged that every Independent 
company, regardless of size, consider 
subscribing to the Telephone Adver- 
tising Institute, which prepares and 
sells to the industry complete advertis- 
ing material—newspaper mats, bill in- 
serts, counter and booth cards, etc. 

Elinor Bishop, Chicago, representa- 
tive of the Telephone Advertising In- 
stitute, presented some of the advertis- 
ing material prepared by the institute 
and explained the price schedule 
charged for such material. 

Stating that one of the vital needs 
of industry today is a better under- 
standing and relationship between em- 
ployer and employe and seller and 
buyer, Dr. Kenneth McFarland, super- 
intendent of schools, Topeka, Kan., de- 
clared that management and employes 
must follow the “Golden Rule” in work- 
ing with each other and that those 
principles must be extended to cover 
the relationships between the seller and 
the customer. 








Cc. B. MESHIER, Tecumseh; STERLING NELSON, Auburn; 
RIGHT PHOTO (left to right): M. L. SNAVELY, Columbus; R. H. OJERS, 
Nebraska City; H. K. OWEN, Omaha, and L. M. JOHNSON, Columbus. 


He stated that good organization de- 
pended on good personnel, and good 
personnel, in turn, depended on estab- 
lishment and maintenance of proper 
goodwill and cooperation between em- 
ployer and employe. 

In view of this publication’s interest 
in effecting a cooperative effort on the 
part of all units of the industry to help 
small telephone companies rehabilitate 
their plants, service and financial con- 
dition, the writer was invited to ad- 
dress the Nebraska convention on the 
need for the smaller companies to take 
immediate steps to improve their status. 

As a basis for his remarks, he traced 
the activities of an aggressive smal] 
company owner who had converted two 
small exchanges from an unprofitable 
to a profitable basis. 

Over a period of four years, this 
small company owner, by five major 
steps, increased stations by 40 per cent, 
and increased rates to produce sufficient 
revenue to produce adequate earnings 
and improved service to a point where 
it was almost complaint-free. 

This owner accomplished these re- 
sults by following five simple, clear-cut 
rules: 


First, he made an appraisal of the 
property in order to ascertain, and set 
up on the records, the true value of 
the property. 

Second, he adopted an adequate, yet 
simplified, bookkeeping system so that 
the true plant value always would be 
reflected on the books and so that they 


Newly-elected board of directors and officers of the Nebraska association (clockwise around the 
table): GEORGE M. KLOIDY, secretary-treasurer; OTTO FUERST, Scottsbluff; H. L. FENTRESS, 
Omaha; W. W. JOHNSON, Columbus; NEIL SHRECK, Bertrand; HOMER THOMPSON, Wisner: 
D. M. DAVIS, Aurora; EMORY HUNT, Biair; M. M. HALE, Lincoln, and M. D. YOUNG, Cozad. 
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would show the company’s day-by-day 
operations. 


Third, he effected a minimum of plant 
improvements in order to give a better 
grade of service. 


Fourth, he maintained a continuous 
advertising program (using newspa- 
pers, bill inserts, letters and personal 
contact) to tell the public how he was 
improving service, how much it was 
costing and the need for higher rates 
if future improvements were to be 
made. 


Fifth, he then asked for and received 
the necessary increases in rates to put 
his company on a sound earning basis. 


It was pointed out that by thus put- 
ting his company on a sound basis, this 
manager established proof in black and 
white that he and the company were 
good credit risks. Therefore, when he 
applied to his local banks for a $25,000 
loan to finance major improvements, he 
secured the entire amount at 3% per 
cent interest for 10 years. 


The writer pointed out that there is 
no need whatever for a federal Rural 
Telephone Authority to loan money to 
small telephone companies; that if they 
will only place their companies in a 
sound position, and establish proof that 
they are good risks, they can secure 
adequate financing from local sources. 

After describing “Nebraska’s High- 
way Plan” which calls for a tremendous 
road building and maintenance pro- 
gram, Wardner G. Scott, Lincoln, state 
highway engineer, urged telephone 
companies to check with the highway 
department before planning any ex- 
tensive pole line construction so that 
it can be engineered in accordance with 
the highway plans, thereby eliminating 
unnecessary removal or relocation of 
pole lines in the future. 


“The National Association” was the 
subject of an address by Verne E. 
Chaney, Chicago, vice president, United 
States Independent Telephone Associ- 
ation. 


Mr. Chaney traced the work of the 
USITA committees in protecting the 
interests of the Independent industry 
and of the accomplishments and efforts 
the national association put forth in 
behalf of the smaller Independent com- 
panies. 


Commenting upon the present gov- 
ernment sponsored trend of permitting 
increased wages without allowing in- 
creases in the price level of commodi- 
ties and services and the effect of such 
a trend upon the telephone business, 
Mr. Chaney stated: 


“Our national government now has 
a debt of nearly 300 billion dollars. ... 
It has been said that we must increase 
wages in order to provide income to 
the government to service the debt and 
to run the government. We have read 
that we must buy government bonds 
to prevent inflation. We hear that we 
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Officers and employes of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. and guests photographed at « 
luncheon during the Nebraska convention. 


must increase wages to prevent defla- 
tion. We hear that we must produce 
more goods so we will have more to 
buy so as to prevent inflation. We 
established governmental agencies to 
ration commodities, regulate price lev- 
els and to control wages in order to 
prevent inflation. We had the Little 
Steel Formula of 15 per cent increase 
over 1941 wage levels. Then we went 
through this level and the tool and die 
makers’ wage rates then set the pattern. 
We have heard that the ability to pay 
increased wages would have no bear- 
ing on the level of wages to be allowed. 
Now we hear that the ability to pay 
does have something to do with the 
wage level. The increase in the cost 
of living over 1941 levels is said to 
be about 30 per cent. Certainly, the 


increase in the cost of living should 
be considered in wage adjustments... . 





ELINOR BISHOP, Chicago, executive secretary, 

Telephone Advertising Institute, presents ad- 

vertising material prepared by the institute for 
led. A 5 . 3 
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“We have read that industrial wages 
could be further increased without an 
increase in the price level. . . . I don’t 
see how we can constantly increase 
wages without sooner or later making 
increases in the cost of the commodity 
or service to the public. 

“You probably are thinking, ‘What 
does this have to do with the telephone 
industry and what effect does it have on 
us?’ 

“The Bell System has granted weekly 
wage increases during the last year 
to telephone operators in an amount 
that is as much or more than the Inde- 
pendents used to pay their operators 
in small exchanges. There is now talk 
of a pattern objective for telephone 
workers that is hitched to Bell wages. 
When we talk about telephone wages, 
we must divide the industry into two 
parts—the Bell and the Independent— 
because the effect of any schedule is 
different in degree and in terms of 
price levels. 


“Let’s take the Bell first. It is made 
up of companies operating principally 
in large cities having a large portion 
of the total telephones operated with 
dial equipment. It also.operates the 
backbone of the toll system of the in- 
dustry. It also has many small ex- 
changes that render local exchange 
service through manually operated 
switchboards. When we think of the 
effect of wages paid telephone opera- 
tors in the Bell System we must think 
principally of toll operators in the large 
centers and of local operators in the 
smaller exchanges. 

“Consider a dial telephone exchange 
having 15,000 subscribers. In this case 
you would have about 30 toll operators 
if you owned the toll board. If you 
operated the local switchboard manu- 
ally, you would add about 100 operators, 
making a total of 130 operators. Now, 
if you grant a $10 a week increase to 
each operator, see what happens to 
your net income as well as your tele- 
phone rate structure. In one case the 
operators’ increase costs $300 a week 
and in the other the increased cost is 
$1,300 a week. On an annual basis it 
amounts to $15,600 as compared to 
$67,600. 

“Independents operate principally in 
the smaller communities of the nation 
on a manual basis and it is evident that 
an increase in wage levels is going to 
affect them to a greater degree than 
the Bell for the reason that a greater 
portion of the subscriber’s dollar goes 
for labor. 

“The average revenue per telephone 
in the Bell companies is about $82 as 
compared to about $46 for the Class A 
Independent companies and about $38 
for Class B Independent companies. ... 
It can be seen at a glance that it is 
going to be difficult to bring Independ- 
ent wages up to Bell wage levels even 
though substantial increases are made 
in Independent rates.” 


Speaking of making increases in In- 
dependent exchanges to cover increased 
labor and equipment costs, Mr. Chaney 
further stated: 


“There is contained in the October, 
1944 Report of the Economic Division 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission a statement which is purported 
to have expressed the attitude of the 
Bell System in 1922 before the United 
States Independent Telephone Associ- 
ation. It said: ‘The attitude of con- 
necting companies on rate practices has 
a considerable bearing upon our own 
rate practices and their use of rate 
levels below a point insuring a proper 
return in many cases is embarrassing. 
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Designed to facilitate installation and service in manhole termination and 
distribution of underground cable systems, the Type UX Cable Terminal 
(unprotected) combines many features which have made it popular with 
telephone men everywhere. 


The lateral cable enters through a well in the cable chamber into which 
solder is puddled so that a strong, moisture-proof connection is made. A 
patented metal strap on the mounting bracket clamps the cable to prevent 
injury to the cable at the joint between the cable and terminal. The terminal 
may be mounted with cable stub out of top or bottom. 


The terminal provides for service outlets. These outlets in the sides of 
the terminal are sealed with a brass pipe plug having a 3" pipe thread. 
Lead sheath of instrument distribution cables are terminated in heavy brass 
stuffing boxes set in the service outlets. The face plate is made of a single 

iece of moulded bakelite of great strength, low moisture absorption, and 
Figh electrical resistance under all conditions. 
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“It is strange, to say the least, that 
with the passing of time conditions 
change considerably. Some Independent 
telephone companies are now embar- 
rassed by Bell rate making practices 
due to the low level of rates in their 
smaller exchanges. The Independent 
exchanges have to stand on their own 
bottoms and it will be difficult for the 
public to understand why they have to 
charge more than the Bell.” 


Mr. Chaney discussed the regulation 
of point-to-point and mobile radio- 
telephone service especially as to the 
effect it will have upon the Federal 
Communications Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion over Independent companies. He 
stated: 


“In recent months there has been 
considerable interest expressed on the 
part of Independent telephone compa- 
nies in establishing point-to-point and 
mobile radio service. In expressing this 
interest, numerous inquiries have been 
made as to whether or not the Inde- 
pendent company will lose its 2(b)2 
exemption from FCC jurisdiction. It 
is certain that the FCC has juris- 
diction over radio spectrum and will 
require that applications be made by 
anyone who desires to use such radio 
frequencies. There seems to be little 
doubt but what a company desiring to 
establish radio service between two 
points that are ‘interstate’ in charac- 
ter will lose its 2(b)2 exemption... . 

“Some Independent companies say 
they are interested in radio communi- 
cations that are intrastate in character, 
but if they are going to lose their 2(b)2 
exemption they say they cannot afford 
to become fully subject to FCC require- 
ments. It would seem that any Inde- 





In one of the ‘‘lighter’' moments at the Ne- 


braska convention, JOHN H. AGEE, general 
manager, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(left), presents FRANCIS X. WELCH with a suit 
of clothes and a hat in order to help alleviate 
the shortage of men's clothing in nation's capi- 
tal, which TELEPHONY's Washington editor 
described to be so acute in his ‘In the Nation's 
Capital,’’ March 16 issue of this publication. 


pendent company desiring to establish 
mobile radio or point-to-point radio 
service, which did not carry the service 
to a point interstate, should not lose 
its 2(b)2 exemption. ... 


“While the FCC has made no ruling 
on the matter of a company losing its 
2(b)2 exemption in such cases it is ex- 
pected that this matter will require 
official recognition before Independent 
companies at large will undertake any 
expenditures for such developments or 
experiments. I think it is highly de- 
sirable that the Independents be given 
a ‘place in the sun’ in these operations, 
otherwise any ruling by the FCC to the 
contrary will be tantamount to grant- 
ing the Bell System a monopoly in rend- 


“Walkie-Talkie" 


ering this class of service. I am rea- 
sonably sure the Bell System has no 
desire for such a monopoly and in sev- 
eral instances they have expressed their 
desire to give the Independents an op- 
portunity to participate in mobile radio 
operations thereby preserving the In- 
dependent exchange area rights. 


“There is also involved the matter 
as to whether the state regulatory body 
or the FCC would have jurisdiction 
over the rates, charges and rules gov- 
erning such radio operations where the 
service is intrastate in character.” 

Those attending the convention re- 
ceived a vivid and detailed account of 
the accomplishments of the Signal 
Corps in supplying efficient and rapid 
communications service to the armed 
forces before and during the invasion 
of the European continent by the allied 
forces, by B. I. Noble, assistant to the 
vice president and general manager, 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Mr. Noble recently returned to this 
country after spending two years, as a 
lieutenant colonel, on the headquarters 
staff of General Bradley’s 12th Army 
Group. 

He traced the movements of the vari- 
ous allied armies in the invasion and 
told of the problems confronting the 
communications staff in linking the 
headquarters of the fast-moving armies 
with wire and radio facilities. He paid 
high tribute to the Signal Corps per- 
sonnel, particularly to those members 
who had come from the telephone in- 
dustry. 


There’s been considerable speculation about peacetime uses of a “walkie-talkie,” born of 


war. 


The would-be user must be a citizen; must have a federal license; must lug an oversize set 
with batteries and a fishpole antenna; must be tuned in with his viz-a-viz on some agreed- 
on radio frequency; must find some way to signal, and must expect a talking range of only 


a very few miles. 


Perhaps a few will be used in the great open spaces, field or forest; but we don’t expect 


to see Main Street a Tower of Babel. 


graph Co. 


The Public Is Boss 


Not yet a while—New England Telephone & Tele- 


There is one continuing aspect, however, in free countries where public opinion functions. The 





public is the boss. All business begins by public consent—a license to peddle or a charter to run 
a bank. What the public has given it can take away. A servant it has commissioned, it can 
punish or dismiss. The law may delay the public will, but business can’t prosper against it. 
So even if one has found out how to be sure to have continuously good relations with the 
public, it is fairly evident that it should be done, and it is worthwhile putting some time and 
thought on the matter. Trying to run a business is a hazardous enterprise at best. It is worth- 
while trying to have as many of the public on your side as possible. 

Besides, that is what the public expects and it is dangerous when disappointed.—A. W. 
PAGE, vice president of AT&T. 


Enough Said! 


A sign in an upper New York rural district reads: “Beware! To touch these wires is instant 


death. Anyone found doing so will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law.”—THE PRINT- 
MASTER. 
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To people of many lands and languages, all over the 













world, Strowger Automatic equipment has proved its 
worth under the widest possible variety of operating 
and service conditions. Hundreds of telephone com- 
panies and operating administrations have found that 
Strowger equipment “has what it takes’ to meet all 
requirements of modern telephone service. 


Strowger Automatic is serving these cities and many others: 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND NANKING, CHINA BELGRADE, JUGOSLAVIA 
HAMBURG, GERMANY SIMLA, INDIA JOHANNESBURG, 
MALAHIDE, IRELAND SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND MANILA. P. |. EDMONTON, CANADA 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND HONOLULU TH HAVANA, CUBA 

MONS, BELGIUM ATHENS, GREECE BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA ' SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 
FLORENCE, ITALY TEHERAN, IRAN NORFOLK, VA., U. S. A. 
SOFIA, BULGARIA BAGDAD, IRAQ ASUNCION, PARAGUAY 
ASMARA, ERITREA MEMEL, LITHUANIA CARACAS, VENEZUELA 
DAIREN, MANCHURIA LISBON, PORTUGAL CARTAGENA, COLOMBIA 


AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step ‘Director’ for Register- 
Sender-Translator Operation . . . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Mokers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 
Distributors in U. S. and P 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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It's the Strowger switch—heart of the Strowger system, and key to all the 


es this system provides. It's ready to do what you want it to do! 


In the small community exchange, it serves as the entire operating staff— 





ically completing local calls, directing toll calls to the operator at a distant 


exchange, and working quickly and accurately, “all around the clock." 


In town or city, it meets all requirements in exchanges of any size. Its 
ty flexibility provides complete freedom in exchange arrangement, and 


rearrangement to meet changing needs. 


oll switching, it speeds up service, improves toll-line efficiency, saves 
opéts. It serves also in the most modern and comprehensive automatic 
toll 


B to this versatile switch, Strowger equipment will meet all future 
—.- or growth. Performance has proved that it's ready, always, 


> do waant it to do. 
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Letter. Frm Yokohama 


By MAJOR MERRIL H. MORRIS 


Signal Corps 


remembered by the people of Yoko- 

hama as the day on which the B-29’s 
came over and strewed the fire bombs 
which destroyed their city. As a result 
a major portion of the metropolis which 
served as the main port of entry for 
Japan and housed over a million Nip- 
ponese was wiped out. 


[= 29th day of May, 1945, will be 


There is little question but that most 
of the telephone station plant went up 
in smoke with the rest of the city. Be- 
cause of more solid masonry construc- 
tion, however, the telephone central 
offices survived the fire fairly well, al- 
though there was nothing left of the 
match box frame and stucco buildings 
which covered most of the area directly 
adjacent to them. Also, while there was 
probably trouble on 95 per cent of the 
cable pairs in the city, it was due to 
block cable pairs being burned rather 
than any damage to the main under- 
ground cable feeders. As a result it was 
possible to provide service into such 
buildings as were still standing pro- 
vided the damaged cable legs were 
cleared and capped. Aerial cable, of 
course, was rather completely de- 
stroyed. 


When the U. S. Army took over the 
occupation of Japan early in Septem- 
ber it proceeded to provide telephone 
communications throughout the city on 
a tactical basis. Except for long haul 
circuits the Japanese telephone plant 





was generally disregarded. This meant 
that very shortly a maze of twisted 
pair field wire ran from tree to tree 
and from one lamp post to another. 





The Choganachi (No. 3) dial central office. Note 
the complete devastation on all sides of this unit. 


Whatever the merits of this type con- 
struction on a battlefield it has limited 
usefulness in even the shell of the city 
that is Yokohama. One of the first tasks 
of the service command’s signal section, 
therefore, was arranging for the more 
complete utilization of existing com- 
mercial facilities by all branches of the 
Occupation Forces. 

Following the earthquake of 1922 the 
Japanese government installed dial 
service generally in all metropolitan 
areas. Equipment, manufactured by a 
German concern, was provided at the 
four Yokohama central offices. Each 
office had equipment to care for 6,000 
lines. Twenty-four thousand lines 
could scarcely suffice in a city of a mil- 
lion inhabitants in the U. S. and never 


satisfied normal demands in Yokohama. 
It was only the fortunate few who had 
telephones in Japan and .the right to 
telephone service was a privilege that 
cost more in yen and influence than 
most people could command. 


Whatever the conditions before the 
bombing, the central office equipment 
available afterwards was more than 
sufficient to care for all civilian and 
army needs. The Army found all four 
dial central offices still operating, to- 
gether with a large and separately 
housed toll switchboard. Much of the 
underground cable plant was also us- 
able. These Japanese commercial facili- 
ties have since been extensively used, 
with the result that as of this writing 
the majority of army telephones in Yo- 
kohama are connected to the dial sys- 
tem, with all trunk lines either com- 
pletely or partially routed through the 
government owned cable plant. This has 
permitted removing much of the field 
wire originally placed in September 
and early October. What remains has 
been dressed up to some extent so that 
it is no longer so much of an accident 
hazard and eye sore. 


Short haul traffic is handled by the 
Japanese on a special 64-position toll 
switchboard located in the Yokohama 
toll office. A Yokohama subscriber wish- 
ing to call a Tokyo number dials 118 
and is connected to a toll operator; the 
operator has repeating toll dialing 
trunks available which permit her to 
dial a number in any one of the 26 
Tokyo dial offices. 


As the Army has many installations 
in Tokyo which are connected to the 
dial system in that city it was desirable 
that army users be provided with a 
similar arrangement. As now operating 
the army dial telephone user calling a 
Tokyo number dials 110 and is con- 





(Right Photo): The army AB toll operating force and segregated positions on Yokohama toll switchboard. The low ceilinged room around the six 
positions used by the Army was built to conserve heat from small electric heaters in an otherwise unheated control office building. (Left Photo): 
Yokohama toll switchboard. This picture was taken during the busy hour. 
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Note that 


intermediate distributing frame. 

original cross connections are still in place. Jap- 

onese do not use IDF as a means to balance 
loads. 


nected to an English speaking operator 
sitting at a group of six specially segre- 
gated positions. This has worked out 
rather well and has been extended so 
that army telephones in Tokyo are now 
able to obtain Yokohama numbers in 
a similarly simple and expeditious man- 
ner. 

The provisions of this toll dialing 
service presented many problems that 
were interesting to solve. Finding a 
sufficient number of English speaking 
girls who could and would take posi- 
tions as telephone operators has been 
difficult. Originally the Army employed 
some English speaking foreign na- 
tionals, one of whom came complete 
with legend, lacking only the broom- 
stick. Part of the legend is the fact 
that she formerly worked for the tele- 
phone company in Chicago. This small 
group has since been augmented by 
other English speaking white girls and 
some Nisei. It is hoped that eventually 
much of the necessary telephone oper- 
ating throughout Honshu may be con- 
ducted without the use of army enlisted 
personnel. 


The utilization of government owned 


facilities in Yokohama and throughout 
Nippon has not been accomplished with- 
out difficulty. For one thing there is a 
language barrier and the rather com- 
plete inability of interpreters to trans- 
late technical terms. This is under- 
standable, as it is doubtful if even 
reasonably proficient language students 
are capable of translating a term such 
as “weak tension on a connector bank 
wiper” providing they never saw or 
imagined such a piece of equipment as 
existing. 

The Jap officials have been coopera- 
tive, but have distinctly limited means 
in men and material at their disposal. 
The war lords gave short shrift to tele- 





Horizontal side of distributing frame. Cut-off 
springs facilitate testing of lines without refer- 
ence to cable pair assignment. 


phone company needs either before or 
during the war, with the result that all 
central offices are in a deplorable state. 
As everyone familiar with dial central 
offices knows, it is of paramount im- 
portance to conduct routine tests at fre- 
quent intervals in order to detect 
apparatus trouble on common equip- 
ment. An examination of the records in 
one office showed that no routine tests 
were conducted between April, 1944, 
and early October of 1945. Storage bat- 
teries and power equipment were in 


Values 


particularly poor condition. Emergency 
power equipment was wholly inopera- 
tive in some offices, and completely 
absent in others. 

The Japanese seem to lack any ap- 
preciation of what might be termed a 
maintenance viewpoint. The practice of 
spot-checking relays of a particular 
type because one or a number of such 
relays had failed in service is some- 
thing that apparently has never hap- 
pened here. To date the writer has yet 
to meet one Japanese telephone man 
who thinks in terms of how to prevent 
trouble from occurring. This would be 
less alarming if when troubles were 
found appropriate action was taken to 
make a permanent repair. If trouble 
supposedly cleared today comes back 
tomorrow the only man less worried 
than the man who made the original 
repair is his supervisor. 

Another thing which telephone men 
in the Army find difficult to understand 
in the Japanese is their lack of what 
might be called the “Spirit of Service.” 
A 100-pair cable failure is something 
to be endured by all concerned and 
whether it is repaired today or a week 
from now depends on a lot of things 
but is never expedited because no Jap 
cares that the telephone user is incon- 
venienced or that revenue is lost be- 
cause the telephone circuits involved 
are out of service. Trying to change 
this frame of mind on the part of all 
concerned is almost as effective as beat- 
ing an elephant with a pillow. 


In spite of our difficulties, however, 
it is safe to say that the Army now gets 
telephone service somewhat better than 
the distinctly inferior grade to which 
the Japanese are accustomed. We con- 
tinue to strive toward the goal of pro- 
viding both local and long distance 
service equivalent to what one might 
expect in any efficiently operated com- 
pany in the United States. 


The story of the tenth reduction in long distance rates since 1941 calls to mind the tremen- 
dous savings now enjoyed by telephone users, compared with the rates of 25 years ago. It has 
been estimated in excess of 250 million dollars annually. 

Other remarkable changes have taken place in this quarter-century. The number of tele- 
phones has nearly tripled, while population has gained only about 30 per cent. The average 
daily number of conversations has gone up more than 150 per cent. 

In spite of war-induced present difficulties, long distance service over the years has been 
vastly improved in extent, speed of service, and in clarity of transmission. It is also “more for 


the money.” 


Seldom considered, but just as important, has been the great increase in value of local 
service. One of the principal measures of the value of local telephone service is the number 
of other telephones in the exchange that each customer can call. National averages show that 
the monthly cost to the residence customer measured by each 1,000 telephones he can reach 
by a local call has declined 60 per cent. 

The progress of the telephone in America has sprung from the initiative and the common 
sense of the American people. The opportunity for further progress is enormous. Soon, the 
physical means and human skill will be at hand to provide far more and better telephone 
service than ever before.—The Sun Dial. 
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HE following story is told of Monty 

Woolly, the man with the well 

known razorless beard and the razor 
edge tongue. Woolly came beaming into 
a hotel where he was staying and pre- 
sented the manager with a stunning 
bouquet of flowers for the telephone 
operators. Then the manager beamed 
and thanked him for complimenting the 
operators and the service. True to form, 
Woolly bawled: “Compliment nothing. 
I thought they were all dead.” 


* * 


The average American is growing in- 
creasingly impatient and refuses to 
wait for anything if it can possibly be 
avoided. He drives his own car down- 
town, with four seats vacant, in order 
to avoid a short wait for a street car 
or bus. 

Department stores have installed es- 
calators because patrons were too im- 
patient to wait for an elevator. We 
frequently see people rave because 
another party is using the party line. 
This causes us to wonder just how 
many city and town telephone sub- 
scribers will be satisfied with a party 
line when facilities again become plen- 
tiful. 


* * * 


A telephone text book, we recently 
received from England, explains a 
silent, or luminous call system for use 
on a telephone. This is a small unit 
which contains a relay and a battery 
operated lamp. When the relay is oper- 
ated, the armature is locked in position 
which closes a contact and lights the 
lamp. Pressing the lamp cap down re- 
sets the armature and extinguishes the 
lamp. This appears to be a very good 
idea and one we might adopt and use 
to advantage in this country. 


oo * * 


The new Filmgraph Recorder should 
have a special appeal to the telephone 
industry as it is ideally suited for use 
in connection with service observation 
and operator’s instruction. 

This recorder is equipped with an 
electro-magnetic head which serves the 
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dual purpose of recording: and repro- 
ducing by means of a diamond pointed 
stylus which will last for years. One 
hundred and twenty sound tracks are 
indented across the width of the film, 
and a numbered dial automatically in- 
dicates the number of the track on 
which a recording or play-back is 
located. 


A 





There is also a counter which indi- 
cates the footage of film on which a 
recording or play-back is made, thus 
enabling the operator to locate the 
exact point of beginning and ending 
of each recording. Due to these fea- 
tures, recorded reels of film may be 


accurately indexed for future ref- 
erence. The film is carried on plastic 
reels which may be put in place on a 
shaft or removed by a simple push and 
pull movement. 

Recording is made longitudinally on 
the film and the period of recording 
on a single sound track is approxi- 
mately 20 minutes. An audible signal 
warns the operator when the end of 
the film, for a given sound track, is 
reached and then the film has to be 
rewound, which is accomplished elec- 
trically in about 15 seconds. Sound 
tracks are indented into the film with- 
out removing any of the surface of 
the film. The recording is permanent 
and may be played back hundreds of 
times. 


The amplifier of the Filmgraph 
Recorder has sufficient power to enable 
a recording to be played back through 
a loud speaker so that a large group 
can hear. The recording is of high 
fidelity and the recorded voice is like- 
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wise, in tone quality, a true vocal 
image of the speaker. 

The controls are placed on the front 
panel of the machine. The first is a 
four-position switch which sets the 
machine for recording, play-back, neu- 
tral and rewind, respectively, by turn- 
ing the knob to the marked position. 

This panel also includes a pilot light 
to indicate when the machine is in a 
recording position, a track selector by 
which any track may be selected manu- 
ally, a numbered dial to automatically 
show the track on which a recording 
is made, a counter to indicate the point 
on the film where a recording begins 
and ends, a speed control to increase 
or reduce the speed of the film, two 
neon flasher lights to indicate proper 
volume and a switch to stop and start 
the motor. 

A voice relay is also provided 
whereby the machine starts when the 
voice is transmitted through the micro- 
phone (telephone or operator’s head- 
set) and stops the machine when the 
voice stops. This is a feature perfectly 
suited for telephone service observa- 
tion. 


Recently, we have heard of numerous 
cases where telephone men rather well 
along in years have suffered a physical 
breakdown which the doctors attribute 
to overwork. Telephone companies, as 4 
rule, have a backlog of work and are 
authorizing considerable overtime. This 
was also true during the war years 
when forces were depleted and neces- 
sary work had to be performed. Old 
telephone men are, in general, most 
conscientious and many of them will 
work when they are actually sick if 
permitted to do so. Also, most of them 
if not curbed in some way will work 
more hours a day than is good for 
their well being. 

It is not good to high pressure faith- 
ful employes and few men can work 
over 40 to 48 hours a week and main- 
tain their health. It would seem that 
it might be a good plan for telephone 
management to have the general physi- 
cal condition of their old employes 
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checked from time to time and make 
sure that they are not carrying a load 
that will injure their health and pos- 
sibly shorten their life. 

Certainly, old and faithful employes 
are worth this small consideration. 


* * x 


When Winston Churchill was in this 
country he purchased two Sound- 
scribers and 1,000 plastic discs, enough 
to record 250,000 words. Mr. Churchill 
expects to dictate his memoirs either 
lying in bed or pacing the floor by the 


use of a lapel microphone. 

The workers of the Soundscriber 
Corp., New Haven, Conn., gave up their 
week-end leisure in order that this 
equipment might be delivered on time. 

Mr. Churchill was so pleased when 
the recorders were delivered that he 
made a special recording to the factory 
workers. He said, in part, as follows: 

“This is me, Winston Churchill, 
speaking himself to you, and I am 30 
glad to be able to thank you in this 
remarkable way.” 





Q. What size of messenger strand 
should be used to support the various 
sizes of 22-gauge lead covered cable? 


A. Under average conditions, a 6,000- 
lb. strand will support this gauge of 
cable safely up to 150 pair. A 10,000- 
lb. strand should be used to support 
all sizes from 150 to 400 pair, and a 
16,000-lb. strand will be necessary to 
carry all cables larger than 400 pairs. 


* * - 


Q. What method can be used to pre- 
vent cable rings from tangling during 
their installation? 

A. The best method we know of is 
to place the cable rings on a loop of 
wire or a rod which is attached to the 
cable car. Some, however, prefer to 
place rings in a canvas bag or bucket. 


* * * 
Q. When is lubrication considered 
necessary when pulling-in aerial cable? 
A. It is always best to play safe and 
lubricate cable on any long or difficult 
pull. Ordinarily, however, a cable equal 
to, or larger than, 100 pair, 22-gauge 
should be lubricated before pulling it 
into rings. 


* * 


Q. What is a quadded cable? 


A. In this type of cable, the con- 
ductors are grouped into units known 
as quads, i.e., two pairs of wires that 
have been twisted together. Each quad 
provides three talking pairs or circuits, 
one on each of the two pairs, or side 
circuit, and a third over the phantom 
circuit. 

* * * 


Q. What number of pins is normally 
recommended for crossarms in general 
telephone use? 

A. Normally, crossarms may be pro- 
cured with two, four, six, eight or 10 
pins. Some 16-pin crossarms are used 
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in certain localities although this prac- 
tice is not general. The eight-pin 
crossarm is now standard with some 
companies for toll use as it will ac- 
commodate two phantom groups. 
Other companies prefer the two-pin 
crossarm in lieu of wood brackets for 
rural line use, while still other com- 
panies do no: favor the four or six- 
pin crossarm bu. are willing to pay 
the slightly higher cost of the 10-pin 
crossarm so that space is available 
should additional circuits be required. 


* 7 ~ 


Q. Explain how the transpositions 
in a telephone line should be coordin- 
ated with transpositions in a parallel 
power transmission line. 


riety. As an example, an 82-in. out- 
side diameter reel in wood weighs 
1,126 lbs., whereas the same size in 
steel weighs only 950 Ibs. 


* 7 + 


Q. How should cable terminals be 
mounted on a pole with respect to the 
messenger strand? 

A. In most cases, the terminal is 
mounted below the messenger. The top 
should measure 24 ins. from the bot- 
tom of the strand. This arrangement 
is convenient for arranging the ter- 
mination of the drop wire. 


* * * 


Q. What weight pole tamping bar is 
considered most desirable for telephone 
work? 

A. The combination digging and 
tamping bar generally weighs from 20 
to 30 Ibs. The light shoe type tamp- 
ing bar usually preferred and used 
weighs from nine to 10 Ibs. 


* + * 


Q. What type of connector is con- 
sidered best suited for opening an aerial 
wire line for testing purposes? 

A. Various types of connectors are 
used for this purpose. However, most 
of these cause noise and cut-out trouble 
in time. The modern solderless con- 
nector is entirely satisfactory if the 
wire is cleaned and the connector tight- 
ened properly. However most trouble 
shooters are in a hurry and neglect to 
perform this task in the proper manner. 
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A. In general, each case should re- 
ceive special study and treatment. The 
accompanying drawing indicates a typi- 
cal case involving two telephone and 
one power circuits. 


a 7 e 
Q. Are steel cable reels heavier than 
the wood variety? 
A. The information we have on this 


subject indicates that the steel is 
slightly lighter than the wooden va- 


It is possible that some of the new 
switches which have the contacts in- 
closed in a vacuum could be used satis- 
factorily for this purpose. We have not, 
however, heard of anyone who has 
made use of them. This, in our opinion, 
is the only type of switch which can be 
mounted on a pole and not cause 
trouble in time due to corrosion. A 
switch of this type was described in 
TELEPHONY, February 9, page 18. 
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a customer is unreasonable and 
makes caustic remarks is the acid 
test for switchboard operators and we 
are proud to say that, generally speak- 
ing, our operators are big enough to be 
courteous under all circumstances. A 
customer’s unkind remarks may wound, 
but it is rare indeed for an operator to 
lose her self-control and reply in kind. 
The January issue of the Southern 
Telephone News, publication of the 
Southern Bell Telephone Co., contained 
an interesting and well written article, 
entitled “Courtesy in Traffic.” It was 
prepared by Caroline Kranz and sub- 
mitted in a courtesy contest. Miss 
Kranz pointed out that operators make 
90 per cent of the contacts for the tele- 
phone company wih its customers and 
that, over the telephone, tone of voice 
and manner are responsible for the 
kind of impression the customer will 
have of the company’s employes. 

Miss Kranz stated, “The product we 
sell cannot be rolled off an assembly 
line. Every call must be ‘tailor made’ to 
suit the customer who places the 
order.” She went on, “In the process of 
fashioning our intangible product of 
millions of human contacts each day 
courtesy is the golden oil that keeps the 
machinery running smoothly. It allays 
friction and makes the work lighter 
and more pleasant for all concerned. 

“Every operating room employe who 
handles calls knows the magical effect 
of courtesy upon the unseen customer 
and upon herself. Under its influence, 
the anxious and impatient customer re- 
laxes, the indistinct one becomes ar- 
ticulate and even the rare inebriate 
changes from a roaring lion to a lamb 
who promises (but rarely delivers) 
nylon hose as a token of remorse for 
poor behavior. The great majority of 
callers, however, neither are irritated 
nor inebriated; they are human and 
considerate and respond warmly to 
friendly tones and deeply appreciate 
personal attention and extra services. 

“Operating room people also are 
human, and they cannot pour on this 
golden oil of courtesy unless it ema- 
nates from within, unless they have the 
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T: BE gracious and courteous when 


feeling and the will to do so. True 
courtesy is an intangible quality, a 
reflection from the spirit. It cannot be 
put on like a mask to be used when 
everything is fine and dropped when 
things are not so good. If it is insin- 
cere, that soon is detected. 


“Moreover, no one can pour this oil 
without spilling some on himself... 
one who is big enough to be courteous 
under all circumstances not only ex- 
periences an inner glow, but also reaps 
courtesy in return. 

“That is why it is so important for 
relations within the operating room to 
be harmonious. It is not easy to be 
gracious to a customer if one is not 
on speaking terms with the girl in the 
next position, or to radiate goodwill 
when one is upset about something. A 
sour note is apt to creep in. 

“In the operating room, the means 
of showing courtesy to our customers 
are more limited than in face to face 
dealings. All of the patience, sincerity 
and willingness to serve must be con- 
veyed by the tone of voice and by doing 
little extra thoughtful things beyond 
the prescribed instructions, beyond ‘the 
book.’ 


“But how eloquent a tone of voice 
can be, how important in its power to 
please or to cut to the quick! Ask any 
operator who has felt a hurt, and she 
will say ‘it was not what the other 
person said, but the way she said it.’ 
This is a familiar refrain to those who 
have the responsibility of straightening 























“Oh, for heaven's sake, why can't you forget 
about being a lineman and shave like other 
men do!"* 





MAYME WORKMAN 


TRAFFIC 
EDITOR 


out tangled threads of human relations 
in any organization of people. The oppo- 
site also is true. If the tone is right, 
the words are not so important. 


“Stories about extra service beyond 
essential routine given by operators 
and supervisors are never ending. 
Many more never come to light; they 
happen, they please and sometimes 
they bear fruit another day. A cus- 
tomer rarely forgets a special favor or 
kind consideration. 

“Those who have illness, death, fires 
and misfortunes feel especially grate- 
ful for help and often write us to that 
effect.” 

In conclusion, Miss Kranz pointed out 
the rewards of unfailing courtesy. She 
stated, “To the very human inexperi 
enced operator who occasionally might 
feel like obeying an impulse to ‘snap 
that old lady’s head off’ or ‘put him 
in his place’ or ‘tell him where to 
go,’ let us consider for a moment the 
rewards of unfailing courtesy. This 
ideal and habit of work is, in itself, 
cultural, it is refining, it is reflected in 
the manner of all those who have prac- 
ticed it for months, for years. It makes 
for poise, for self-control, for gentility. 
And this habit of unfailing courtesy 
brings an even greater reward, it 
brings personal satisfaction and pleas- 
ure from each call handled.” 

Among the many fine courtesy 
thoughts expressed by Miss Kranz, the 
writer found this one especially appeal- 
ing—“No one can pour golden oil with- 
out spilling some on himself.” 


Questions from Illinois Operators 
(1) What do you think about getting 
O.K.’s on toll calls from subscribers? 
(2) What is a “Special Method?” 
(3) What entry is made on the 
ticket when you leave an MX preced- 
ence order? 
(4) When do you use the term 
“ring” and when do you say “AG?” 
(5) Is “ree’d & wt” still used when 
a call is placed from one number and 
charged to another? 
Answers to these traffic questions are 
presented on page 33. 
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Florida Commission to Help 
Secure Telephone Equipment 

The Florida Railroad Commission on 
April 5 promised to aid the state’s 
telephone companies in securing ma- 


terials for expansion of services. 
(TELEPHONY, March 9, page 28.) 

Citing a report of A. B. Greene, 
commission telephone engineer, disclos- 
ing that there are at present 51,480 
requests for telephone service which 
cannot be met because of equipment 
shortages, Commission Chairman Eu- 
gene S. Matthews declared: 

“Following the inquiry made to the 
old War Production Board on behalf 
of Florida telephone companies seeking 
materials, efforts are being made by 
the chairman and members of the 
Florida Railroad Commission to get 
federal agencies to relax their control 
over such vital equipment as wire, cen- 
tral exchange equipment, dial system 
equipment and telephones. 

“I recognize that there must be a 
continuation of some forms of priority 
in the distribution of the equipment 
allotted to Florida. But that does not 
alter the fact that this commission be- 
lieves Florida, as one of the fastest 
growing areas in the United States, 
should be given more equipment from 
the manufacturers and those who con- 
trol the stocks of wire, cable and other 
equipment needed for new lines. 

“On the basis of the report of Mr. 
Greene and reports from the operating 
companies in Florida which have plans 
for spending more than $17,000,000 for 
expansion, we expect to give those com- 
panies every assistance in interceding 
with manufacturers for more equip- 
ment for Florida.” 

The Greene report said that of the 
unfilled orders for telephone service 
in the state, Southern Bell has about 
40,000 applications and the 17 Inde- 
pendent companies about 12,000. 


Vv 


Interstate Telegraph Co. 
Purchases Nevada Independent 
Acquisition of the United Farmers 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Gardners- 
ville, Nev., from E. J. Phillips, by the 
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Interstate Telegraph Co., Bishop, 
Calif., was announced April 5 by 
Albert Cage, vice president of Inter- 
state. 


Approval of the transaction must be 
given by the Nevada Public Service 
Commission, the California Railroad 
Commission and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 


Interstate serves approximately 3,550 
telephones in Lyon and Esmeralda 
counties, Nev., and in Mono, Inyo 
Kern, and San Bernardino counties in 
California. It has exchanges at Bridge- 
port, Leevining, Pine Creek, Plant 
Four, Bishop, Big Pine, Independence, 
Lone Pine, Inyokern, Randsburg, Bar- 
stow, Victorville and Big Bear Lake, 
Calif. 


Connections are made with the Bell 
System at San Bernardino, Highland 
and Mojave and with the Nevada 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Tonopah. 

Plans were announced by Interstate 
for the expenditure of approximately 
$50,000 within the next few years in 
improving and expanding the newly 
acquired United Farmers’ system. 


Vv 


Virginia Council to Study 
Utility Strike Legislation 

Gov. William M. Tuck of Virginia 
on April 6 announced he would ask 
the Virginia State Legislative Council 
to make a study of possible legislation 
for peaceful settlement of labor-man- 
agement disputes in the field of essen- 
tial public utilities, with a view toward 
averting any crisis such as threatened 
the state when a strike of Virginia 
Electric & Power Co. employes loomed. 
(TELEPHONY, “In the Nation’s Capi- 
tal,” April 13, page 17.) 

In announcing he would ask that the 
council’s recommendations be submitted 
for consideration of 1948 Virginia 
Legislature, Governor Tuck said that 
any legislation planned should give full 
consideration to the rights of the 
workers and management as well as 
the paramount interest of the public. 

He reiterated, however, the principle 
which he expressed in his actions on 
the recent dispute — that no dispute 





should be permitted to halt vital pub- 
lie services and thereby cause wide- 
spread public suffering. 

“That class of our workers employed 
by the essential public utilities such as 
electricity and gas are quasi-public 
servants, and, of course, they should 
not wield themselves together and quit 
work en bloc when to do so would 
deprive the public of these essential 
services,” Governor Tuck said. 

“On the other hand, these workers 
are entitled to justice both as to wages 
and working conditions, and they must 
have redress if they are unfairly 
treated by those who fix their wages 
and working conditions. 

“Therefore, I intend to ask the Vir- 
ginia Advisory Legislative Council, 
when it organizes, to make this ques- 
tion one of the subjects to be studied 
and reported on to the next General 
Assembly, with a view to setting up 
the necessary machinery for the just 
determination of their rights. 

“The state corporation commission 
fixes the rates to be charged by the 
utilities, and it might be that this body 
is equipped to pass upon the salaries 
of officers and employes and working 
conditions of employes when a dispute 
arises.” 


Vv 


Jamestown, N. Y., Company 
Purchases Bay View Company 

At the annual meeting of the Bay 
View Telephone Co., Maple Springs, 
N. Y., it was voted to accept the offer 
of the Jamestown (N. Y.) Telephone 
Corp. to take over the company. 

The Jamestown company will make 
some repairs but due to a shortage of 
help, will not assume the ownership 
of the line until September 2. 


Vv 


Sells Oklahoma Independent 

L. B. Wheeler recently sold the Ames 
(Okla.) Telephone Co. to Mr. and Mrs. 
Irwin Norwine of Drummond, Okla. 
Mr. Norwine is a veteran of World 
War II. 

The Ames exchange, on December 1, 
had 63 town and 190 rural telephones. 
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Working aloft in all kinds of weather, 
the telephone lineman deserves the 
safest equipment that money can buy. 
Give him confidence in his own safety, 
by providing him with belts, straps and 
climbers made by KLEIN—producers of 
fine linemen's tools since 1857. Tele- 
phone men everywhere recognize this 
name as a synonym for complete relia- 
bility—so, for mldefe sake, always 


Sef LEIN 
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Jenkins Bros. also make Dia- 
mond Seal Friction and Rub- 
ber Tapes which meet ASTM 
and Federal specifications. 


Most electricians know that Gold Seal sticks tighter 
anywhere because there’s more lasting tackiness in 
the friction compound — more tensile strength in the 
fabric. Gold Seal Tape won’t dry out or smear in any 
weather — won't ravel or peel. It’s laboratory-tested 
at every step, and it comes to you factory-fresh, cello- 
phane wrapped and boxed. If you don’t already use 
Gold Seal Tape-—try a roll! Jenkins Bros., Rubber 
Division, 80 White Street, New York 13. 
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| Hearing Held on 
| Rockford, Ill., Rates 

L. N. Jones, attorney for the Illi- 

nois Bell Telephone Co., stated the 

| company’s position on the request of 
the city of Rockford, Ill., for a de 
crease in telephone rates before the 
Illinois Commerce Commission in Chi- 
eago April 11. 

Mr. Jones asserted present estimates 
indicate that because of the new higher 
wage rates paid to employes the com- 
pany, in its operations in Rockford this 
year, will fall approximately $200,000 
short of paying its operating expenses. 

The attorney stated that the com- 
pany has not increased its rates in 
Rockford since July 1, 1920. Despite 
rising costs of labor and materials, ex- 
change rates there were reduced in 
1937 and toll rates have been substan- 
tially reduced several times. 

Mr. Jones stated to the commission 
that the city council’s request is based 
on a wartime excess profits tax which 
is no longer in effect. He said that 
increasing expenses had more than 
offset the elimination of this tax and 
that present rates are not high enough 
to prevent the company from operating 
in Rockford at a loss. 

He said the company had hoped to 
postpone any request for increased 
rates as long as possible in the hope 
that something in the future would 
help increase earnings. However, if a 
rate case must be undertaken, he said 
the company proposes to file with the 
commission a schedule of increased 
rates applicable to its operations in 
Rockford which will more nearly meet 
the cost of its operations than those 
presently in effect. 


Vv 


| Leighton Loses Suit to 
| Remove Telephone Extensions 


Leon Leighton, the attorney who for 
over a year has sought to compel the 


| New York (N. Y.) Telephone Co. to 


| (TELEPHONY, 


remove extension telephones of existing 
subscribers to supply service to new 
applicants, on March 15 heard his plea 
denied in New York Supreme Court. 
August 25, 1945, page 


| 24.) 


Mr. Leighton had relied upon a pro- 


| vision of New York law which required 
| adequate and reasonable service and 
prohibited unreasonable preference or 


| advantage. 


The court said “The con- 
templated recapture would require the 
withdrawal of service admittedly 
proper when provided, with the result- 
ing necessity of decision at defendant’s 
peril in each instance whether the re- 
capture did not in itself constitute a 
prejudice to the holder of the exten- 
sion, equal or greater than that to be 
suffered by the proposed applicant.” 
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Service Improvements Promised 
At McCloud, Okla. 

Charles Blakely, manager of the 
McCloud (Okla.) Telephone Co., has 
promised better service to about 20 
subscribers, who are seeking to be de- 
tached from that exchange and served 
from the Shawnee, Okla., exchange of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

These subscribers, who live across 
the river from McCloud, filed a petition 
with the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission to be attached to the Shawnee 
exchange. The hearing was set for 
April 17. 

After the complaint was filed, the 
McCloud exchange announced _ the 
building of a metallic line to the neigh- 
borhood where the complainants reside 
and metallicizing of the old line, plac- 
ing 11 subscribers on one of the lines 
and 12 on the other. It also announced 
intention of building another line to 
the locality which is expected to fur- 
ther improve the service. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
adheres to the policy of remaining out 
of the territory served by another com- 
pany unless ordered to do so by the 
commission. 


Vv 


Bell and Independent Settle 
Extra Toll Charge Dispute 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion has been notified that the applica- 
tion of the Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co., Weatherford, for authority to add 
a surcharge of 10 cents on toll calls 
handled by that exchange, through toll 
lines owned by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., has been settled out of 


court by agreement. 


B. Richardson, the commission’s tele- 
phone engineer, stated that it had not 
been advised of the terms of the agree- 
ment at the time of this writing. 


Vv 


Oklahoma Independents Sold; 
Faxon Exchange Closed 

The following Oklahoma Independ- 
ents recently were sold: 

Tyrone (Okla.) Telephone Co., Texas 
County, sold by Ralph W. Winsted to 
James A. Roberts — about 200 tele- 
phones with rural lines to Adams. 

Ten Valley Telephone Co., sold to 
Clofus L. Dixon by E. J. Roberts— 
approximately 165 telephones. 

Avard (Okla.) Telephone Co., sold 
by Mrs. Irene Darbe to Mrs. Joe Mc- 
Donald. This exchange formerly was 
owned by the city but was turned over 
to Mrs. Darbe. It is one of two tele- 
phone companies in the state to be 
owned by a municipality. 

tecently discontinuing service was 
the Faxon (Okla.) Telephone Co. op- 
erated by Luther McCollum, which had 
dwindled to less than 20 telephones. 
No application was filed with the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission for 
the closing but B. Richardson, commis- 
sion telephone engineer, learned of the 
suspension after the exchange had been 
closed. 


Vv 


FCC, NARUC Discuss 
Radio-Telephone Questions 
Questions of jurisdiction likely to 
affect the state commissions and the 
Federal Communications Commission 
in connection with the establishment of 
mobile radio-telephone service were dis- 










mediate office) mxp (time).” 


wish to reach her again. 
reached the desired office. 





Answers to the Traffic Questions on Page 30 

(1) This is a most unfavorable practice from a traffic standpoint. It 
results in loss of operator’s time and delays the calling party’s call. The 
purpose of the practice, to police the customer’s line, is of no avail as 
the operator must depend entirely upon her ability to recognize the 
subscriber’s voice in securing an O.K. 

(2) This is a term applied to long distance calls handled in accord- 
ance with a special method devised to speed up the completion of calls 
during heavy traffic loads. The “Special Method” procedure usually is 
used in large toll center exchanges. 


(3) Having requested MX precedence, enter, for example, “‘ne (inter- 


(4) The term “ring” is used if you have reached the desired office and 
The term “AG” is used if you have never 


(5) The use of “rec’d & wt” has been superseded by the instruction 
contained in the Toll Operating Practice, “Calls Charged to a Third Sta- 
tion.” The stations between which the parties will talk are entered in 
the “From” and “To” spaces on the toll ticket and “bill to (pl and tel no. 
of third station’) is entered in the “Special Instruction” space. The 
number in the “From” space is ruled out in green and the entry in the 
“Special Instruction” space, “bill to etc.,’ 


’ 


is encircled in green. 
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HEMINGRAY 
INSULATORS 


Favorably Known 
Since 1870 





HEMINGRAY No. 42 
Standard for many years. 
Its long leakage path keeps 
toll lines trouble-free. 


STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY! 


Hemingray Insulators have 
served the telephone and tele- 
graph industry for more than 
three-quarters of a Century. 

And—in that time—they have 
proved their ability to withstand 
the attacks of weather. 

That’s why leading telephone 
and telegraph companies have 
adopted Hemingrays as standard 
equipment. 

Hemingrays are sold by prin- 
cipal jobbers and are manufac- 
tured by Owens-Illinois, Hemin- 
gray Division, Muncie, Indiana. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


HEMINGRAY INSULATORS 
Telephone -Telegraph 


Export Agents: International Standard 


Electric Corporation, New York Cit 











EBY 
¥ 60 


SPEAKER 
CONNECTORS 





SAVE APPROXIMATELY 25% IN ASSEMBLY TIME 
Only 2 parts to Female Assembly: 

1. The bakelite casting. 

2. Eby patented snap-lock contacts. 


Here's assembly speed! It's as simple as this: 
Attach contact to wire and push into cavity. 
Contact automatically locks in place. 
(Casting and contacts supplied 


bled.) 





Male Assembly — nickel-plated brass prongs. 
Bakelite casting — Standard arrangement for 
3, 4, and 5 prongs. Other arrangements to 
specifications. 


Write today for samples and prices. 
Eby #60 Male and Female Speaker Connectors 
Are the Standard of the Industry 
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cussed April 8 at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad Utility 
| Commissioners’ Committee of Five and 
‘the FCC. 
| According to a bulletin issued by the 
NARUC: 

“No attempt was made... to arrive 
| at final conclusions on the jurisdictional 
| questions. It was generally agreed that 
there should be the closest cooperation 
in considering the tariffs which will be 
filed with federal and state commis- 
sions covering mobile telephone service, 
and in handling any jurisdictional 
questions which might arise.” 


Vv 


P. C. Smith Purchases 
Hammond, N. Y., Company 

Sale of the Citizens Telephone Line, 
serving about 200 subscribers in Ham- 
mond, N. Y., for $14,000 was au- 
thorized April 5 by the New York 
Public Service Commission. 

Owned by G. Richard Trerise, the 
firm was purchased by Pardon C. 
Smith, who operates the line, the com- 
mission said. 


Vv 


Madison Company to Operate 
At Bethalto, Ill. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
recently granted a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to the Madison 
Telephone Co., formerly the Worden 
(Ill.) Telephone Co., to operate a pub- 
lic utility telephone system in the terri- 
tory now served by the Bethalto (IIl.) 
Mutual Telephone Co. and the Moro 
(Ill.) Mutual Telephone Association. 

The Madison company proposes to 
build an entirely new common battery 
plant in Bethalto and will proceed with 
this work as fast as material and labor 
can be obtained. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
California Railroad Commission 


April 5: Heard application of Dos 
Palos (Calif.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to issue stock. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 


April 3: Recommended order issued 
concerning application of Webber 
(Kan.) Mutual Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make rate changes. 

April 3: Recommended_issuance of 
order in matter of application of 
Charles E. Reece, doing business as 
Riley (Kan.) Rural Telephone Co., for 
permission to cease operating there and 
|of Riley Rural Telephone Co. for cer- 
| tificate of convenience and authority to 
| transact business. 
| April 8: Recommended issuance of 
| order in matter of applications of Frank 
|G. and Iva Ruth Force for authority to 
cease operating at Circleville and Corn- 
ing, and of Galen G. and Frances J. 
Force for certificate of convenience and 
authority to do business there. 


April 8: Continued hearing on appli- 
cation of Bavaria (Kan.) Citizens Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. for permission to 
cease operating there. 

April 9: Heard applications of Cen- 
tral Kansas Telephone Co., Inc., for 
permission to transfer franchises and 
cease operating at Arcadia, Greeley, 
Garnett, Harris, Labette, LeRoy, Lone 
Elm, Mapleton, Melvern, Mildred, Mo- 
ran, Mound City, Mound Valley, Mul- 
berry, Oswego, Osawatomie, Parker, 
Pomona, Rantoul, Thayer, Walnut, 
Waverly, Welda, Westphalia and Kin- 
caid, Kan., and of American Telephone 
Co. for certificate of convenience and 
authority to operate there. 

April 9: Terminated case of South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. concerning 
refiling local exchange tariff for Cof- 
feyville-Dearing, Kan. 

April 9: Approval recommended on 
request of Crawford Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to file revised charges for 
special services. 

April 22: Hearing on application of 
Overbrook (Kan.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to make certain rate changes. 

April 29: Hearing on application of 
Johnson County Telephone Co. for au- 
thorization to adjust rates at Edgerton. 

May 6: Hearing on application of 
Border Telephone Co. for authority to 
make certain rate changes at Manter. 

May 6: Hearing on application of 
Cullison (Kan.) Co-operative Telephone 
Co. for authority to make rate changes. 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

April 17: Hearing on request of 
Sharon (Okla.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase rates. Continued 
from March 27. 

Utah Public Service Commission 

May 13: Hearing on intrastate toll 
rates of Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

April 19: Hearing on application of 
Spring Green & Wyoming Telephone 
Co., Spring Green, for authority to 
increase rates. 
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Stockholders Approve Sale 
Of Associated Public Utilities 
Stockholders of Associated Public 
Utilities Corp., Columbus, Ohio, by a 
vote of 65,379 to 300 on April 10, 
approved a transfer of all of its assets 
to General Telephone Corp., New York, 
N. Y., according to announcement 
made by Richard A. Lumpkin, presi- 
dent of the Associated corporation. 
(TELEPHONY, March 16, page 47.) 
Assets of Associated Public Utilities 
Corp. to be acquired by General Tele- 
phone Corp. include two telephone op- 


erating companies, Ohio Standard 
Telephone Co., Jackson, Ohio, and 
Ashland (Ky.) Home Telephone Co. 


General also will acquire the stocks 
of water properties in Jackson, Ohio, 
Frankfort, Ind., and Seymour, Ind. 
The property of the Ohio Standard 
company, serving about 25,000 tele- 
phones through 71 exchanges in Ohio, 
can well be integrated with those of 
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the General corporation’s subsidiary, ; e e ? 

Ohio Associated Telephone Co., which No AY n P| fo th B MM f 

now serves about 31,000 telephones. W e e f KY u e | 0 _ 
Likewise, the operation of the Ash- 


land company’s properties, serving | 


about 15,000 telephones through its sie dan your See how you save tine ~~ 
Ashland, Ky., exchange and 16 other | save money 
eee ’ 


exchanges in Kentucky, can well be in- 
tegrated with those of General’s Ken- : 
uith New Stewart 
CABLE TESTER & LOCATOR 


tucky subsidiary,. Lexington (Ky.) 
Combined 


Telephone Co., which now serves about 
22,000 telephones. 

Tells exactly where cable or pipe is buried, and correct depth. 
@ Finds old cable, or pipe when records @ CHECKS CABLE AT RIVER CROSSINGS. 





Use Coupon below 
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Central Telephone Purchases 
American Utilities Corp. 


have been lost. @ Determines if pipe is below frost after low- 
The Central Telephone Co., Sioux @ locates path of service pipe or cable ering or grading street. 
Falls, S. D., has contracted to acquire te building. @ Maintains absolute level. Withstands rough 
: = saysgs 4 es @ Locates position of water main in street use and weather. Lamp circuit checks all 
control of American Utilities Service wr ae. eounceiions Ger tet! eaten. 


Corp., Savanna, Ill, which has no 
funded debt and no securities outstand- 
ing except common stock. Since dis- 
posal of its other subsidiaries the 
American corporation now has three 
subsidiaries engaged in the telephone 
business with operating revenues total- 
ing approximately $1,500,000 annually. 

These subsidiaries are Bluefield (W. 
Va.) Telephone Co.; Illinois North- 


Combines all above advantages with the famous Stewart Cable tester for locating 
shorts, crosses, grounds and wet spots in cables above, below, anywhere. 


W.C. DILLON & CO., INC. street, Chicago tl. 


s, Research Development since 1895 









PRICED 


western Telephone Co., Savanna, and A = iii 
Southeastern Telephone Co., Talla- ponNOw |. garetts" x 
hassee, Fla. eunteles 5 err : 


Subsequent to acquisition of the con- 
trol of the parent company, operation LL scmas acme ase 
of these three above mentioned sub- 
sidiaries will be integrated with the 
operation of Central Telephone Co. 
and its three subsidiaries, Virginia 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Charlottes- 
ville, Va.; La Crosse (Wis.) Telephone 
Corp., and Middle States Telephone 
Co. of Illinois, under the direction of 
R. A. Phillips, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Central Telephone Co. 


Vv 
New CPA Building Order 


The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, in an order issued March 26, 
banned the construction of new build- 
ings costing more than $15,000 unless 
approval is obtained. The dollar limit 
is made specifically applicable to util- 
ity structure “providing for electric, 
gas, water, heating or telephone or tele- 
graph communication services.” The 
prohibition does not apply to work 
which was started before March 26 
and applies solely to building struc- 
tures and not to equipment. 


Vv 








| Bey in weight — with the strength 
of steel — these new Kearney Guy 
Guards are made of No. 24ST Alclad 
structural aluminum. It is a permanent 
material that stays bright and clean for 
good visibility and resists corrosion bet- 
ter than galvanized steel. 


Extra strength is added to this guard 
by using rolled back edges, which 
also removes the hazard of sharp 
edges. They nest approximately 
90% for shipping and storing — 
and their light weight makes them 
easy to handle. Available now in 
7’ and 8’ sizes — but all orders 
are subject to prior sale. 





















OBITUARY 

FLoyD B. NoBLE, age 53, an employe 
of the Warren (Ohio) Telephone Co. 
for 16 years, died February 24. 


See your dealer on wrtte 


JAMES R. KEARNEY CORPORATION “y275.27" 


His widow, Frances ste hter 
? » a tepdaug te 4236 CLAYTON AVE ST. LOUIS 10, MO Utility Equipment 


and two stepsons survive. 
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How will YOU use the 
_ __ GRAY AUDOGRAPH® 


During the war years when we were busy turn- 
ing out radar and other intricate electronic 
devices (including sound recorders) for the armed 





Bai forces, Gray engineers devoted every spare 
BZ moment on one of their most important projects 
+ g research and experimental work on the Gray 

{ Audograph. 

i : “i 
Fo al ae Now it's in production . . . the most versatile 
=t recording transcribing machine we believe 
Fs. A you've ever seen! It no more resembles the 


cumbersome ‘‘old timers’’ than a jet-propelled 
P-80 resembles the ‘flying crates’’ of World 
Wk ; War |. It any a copy of mig, A ow 
= = . : _ : adaption of an old mode it's really 

4 —— e. inside and out! For instance: The Gray Audo- 
graph is small enough (9'»” x 9!»” x 6!5”) and 
light enough (about 13 pounds) to tuck under 
your arm when you leave the office, take home 
and record your favorite radio program! 


And don't think you have to handle it with 
kid gloves. Here's a machine so ruggedly 
engineered that you can shake it or tip it on its 
side and it will keep right on recording or trans- 
cribing! Gray (originators of the Telephone Pay 
Station) specialize in designing simple, service- 
free mechanisms. 


| Legal testimony 


The Gray Audograph uses featherweight, 
unbreakable Flexograph records. They're easy 
to transcribe, easiest to file and constitute a 
permanent record always ready to ‘play back’’. 
Flexographs are available in three sizes the 
largest recording for a full sixty minutes! We've 
shown eighteen uses for the * Sm Audograph 
and can think of many more. How will you use 
it in your business? 


! 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


W. E DITMARS PRESIDENT © 16 ARBOR STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN. @ 230 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 











DIAMOND 


SPECIALTIES 


DRIVE RINGS 
V2", %" and 7" eye 


BRIDLE RINGS 
¥e", 1/4", 154" and 3" eye 


(Available with machine 
screw thread) 


HAMMER DRIVE 
ANCHORS 


4" to 31/2" 





MULTI-SIZE SCREW 
ANCHORS 


For screws No. 6x34," 
to No. 24x13," 





ANGLE SCREW 
FIXTURES 


fy" and 3" 





Conduit, Pipe and Cable 
Clamps and Straps 


Toggle Bolts 
Expansion Shields 
Hammer Drive Anchors 


Di-Forge Twist Drills 
and Holders 


Insulated Screw Eyes 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
( x 
5 v 


a at i A 3 


TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 



























































Honor Retiring Manager; 
41 Years’ Service 

Blanche F. Horton, retiring man- 
ager of the Granville, Ohio, exchange 
of the Newark Telephone Co., was 
honored April 1 with a dinner marking 
the climax of more than 41 years’ 
service with the company. Miss Horton 
is the first employe to be retired under 
the company’s new pension plan. 





BLANCHE F. HORTON 


A watch, gift of her fellow employes, 
was presented to Miss Horton by Earl 
Deyo, who has a service record of 38 
years. She also received 42 red roses 
to commemorate her years of service. 

Miss Horton first served as a long 
distance operator in Granville and later 
was made manager. She is succeeded 
by Vera Love, formerly associated with 
the company’s Newark exchange. 

The dinner also honored employes 
with more than 10 years’ service with 
the company. 


Vv 


2,500 New Telephones Goal 
Of North Carolina Independent 

The North State Telephone Co., 
High Point, N. C., March 29 announced 
it had launched its planned postwar ex- 
pansion program which will place 
2,500 new telephones within the city 
and several hundred in rural homes 
in the High Point, Thomasville and 
Randleman areas. 

An order from the North Carolina 
Utilities Commission recently au- 
thorized the company to issue and sell 
preferred stock up to $500,000 to 
finance the program. 


Vv 


“Telephony” Helps Prepare Gi 
For Civilian Job 

To a certain GI in the Philippines, 
almost half way across the _ globe, 


TELEPHONY means the opportunity to 
keep up with advances in the industry 
and to enhance his value as an installer 
repairman when he returns to his 
civilian status. 

In a letter to TELEPHONY, T/5 
Clarence Rathbun, writing from Luzon, 
states: “Copies of TELEPHONY are 
appreciated by me here as it keeps 
me informed concerning the trends of 
the industry and will help on my re- 
turn to my civilian job.” 


Vv 


Virginia T&T Improvements 
To Exceed $1,000,000 

Virginia Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
commitments for improvements costing 
$1,100,000 were reported to the Vir- 
ginia State Corporation Commission 
April 2. 

R. A. Phillips, of Sioux Falls, S. D., 
vice president and general manager of 
the company, said the improvement 
and rehabilitation program would be 
carried forward as rapidly as materials 
became available. The program _in- 
cludes a $650,000 conversion from 
manual to dial system at Charlottes- 
ville and improvements in many other 
Virginia localities. 

J. C. Ward, district manager, said 
the 1946 program, which he believed 
could be substantially completed this 
year, included switchboard improve- 
ments at Altavista, Charlottesville, 
Front Royal, Crozet, Kembridge, Luray 
and South Boston. Also contemplated 
are cable replacements and extensions, 
rehabilitation, regrading and extension 
of rural lines, the addition of toll lines, 
truck equipment and new buildings. 


Vv 


Malden, Mass., Telephone 
Building to Cost $6,500,000 

The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. announced April 8 that it 
will apply to the Civilian Production 
Administration, in accordance with the 
Veterans Housing Order, for authority 
to proceed with the construction of a 
new, $6,500,000 telephone building at 
Malden, Mass. 

The building will house a _ dial 
operating center for over 43,000 tele- 
phone stations in the Malden, Medford, 
Melrose and Everett exchanges, as well 
as a business office. 


Vv 


D. J. Knight Returns 

D. J. Knight, who served in the Sig- 
nal Corps from March, 1942, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, has returned to Garnett, 
Kan., as plant superintendent of the 
Central Kansas Telephone Co. Before 
his induction he was employed as com- 
bination maintenance man. 
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H. Bersted Named 
Leich Advertising Manager 

Leich Sales Corp., Chicago, Ill., has 
announced the appointment of Howard 
Bersted as advertising manager. 





H. BERSTED 


Mr. Bersted has a thorough under- 
standing of the Independent telephone 
field, having been assistant advertising 
manager of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. from 1939 to 1942. 

Mr. Bersted was previously adver- 
tising manager for the Globe Co., a 
Chicago heavy equipment manufac- 
turer, and was most recently with 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., a Chicago ad- 
vertising agency specializing in indus- 
trial advertising. 


Vv 


General Electric Appoints 
District Representatives 

The General Electric Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has announced the follow- 
ing appointments effective at once: 


Robert Farian is now North Central 
district representative for construction 
materials sales for the company. 

W. R. Rivers has been made Pacific 
district representative for construction 


materials sales. Mr. Rivers, who will | 


have his headquarters in Los Angeles, 
Calif., is a former fluorescent lighting 
expert for the General company in 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

W. E. Swenson, Atlantic district 
manager for construction materials 
sales, has announced the appointment 
of three new district representatives: 


W. W. Bryan has been named district | 


representative with headquarters in 
Philadelphia; Arnold Jensen has been 
re-assigned to Philadelphia after duty 
with the armed services, and H. J. 
Kowal has also been assigned to Phila- 
delphia. He is a former Indianapolis 
district representative. 


R. E. Joines, acting manager of the | 


Southeastern district has appointed 
three district representatives for con- 
struction materials sales: R. A. Coch- 
ran, former district representative in 
Richmond, Va., who returned recently 
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SPECIALIZED SOURCE OF 


Ole-line supplies 


Pe POLES, CROSSARMS YX TRANSPOSITION BRACKETS FX INSULATORS 
PX WESTERN ELECTRIC CABLE FX WIRE, STRAND YY EXPANDING ANCHORS 


Graybar knows telephone needs . . . distributes everything 
“from the bottom of the hole to the top of the pole” . 
offers local service 


The items shown here represent only a few of the hundreds 
of telephone pole-line supplies which Graybar distributes. 
They are all first-quality products of leading manufacturers. 


OUR OUTSIDE CONSTRUCTION SPECIALISTS have the technical 
knowledge to help you select and apply the best supplies 
for your pole lines. Our nation-wide warehousing system 
speeds delivery of available items. 


WHETHER YOUR REQUIREMENTS are pole-line supplies — tools 
or construction trucks — other telephone supplies — lighting 
or ventilating equipment, you'll find it worth while to dis- 
cuss them with the Graybar Specialist nearest you. Graybar 
Electric Company. Executive offices: Graybar Building, 
New York 17, N.Y. 4636 
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FOR=SPEED IN 
INSTALLATION 


The exclusive Everstick nut housing locks 
the Anchor firmly on the rod. This 
peeds up installati Plates are so 
designed, that they expand easily into 
undisturbed earth. and extra holding 
power is achieved. Made of tough, rust- 
resistant malleable iron. Write for bulletin. 








FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


ulti-Lock 








The anchor that was built to 
Suttle Specifications 


Check These Features 


* Largest expanded crea per 
ounce of weight 


* Rib-braced in every direc- 
tion—can't break 


* 4-step lock—can't slip 
* Simple—fool-proof 
* Curved plates claw into 


ground 
* Can't-slip nut holder 
70" expanded arez........ $1.34 
56" expanded area........ 1.08 


A Good Stock on 
HAND RIGHT NOW! 
| 











EVERSTICK ANCHOR CO. 








DEPEN D 


SUTTLE 





after service as a lieutenant colonel in 
the Army, has been assigned to Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; J. M. Murphy, who also 
served in Richmond, before entering 
the armed forces, has been named to 
the post in Jacksonville, and A. W. 


| Metheny, a former employe of the 


tungar sales office in Bridgeport, Conn., 
will have his headquarters in Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Hayden McAfee has been appointed 
Northeastern district representative 
for construction materials sales with 
headquarters in Boston, Mass. 

Jack Peevey, formerly associated 
with several Texas co-operatives, has 
been appointed Southwestern district 
representative for construction ma- 
terials sales with headquarters in 
Houston, Tex. Mr. Peevey was for- 
merly employed by such firms as the 
McLennan Co., the Electric Coopera- 
tive, McGregor, Tex., and the Peder- 
nalas Electric Cooperative, Johnson 
City, Tex. 

The three new Metropolitan New 
York district representatives for con- 
struction materials sales are: O. A. 
Kirkland, a former district representa- 
tive from Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. R. 
Broughel, former assistant to the auto- 
motive sales manager of the General 
company in Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Clarence Van Etten, a former employe 
of the wiring device sales office in 
Bridgeport. 

The three central district representa- 
tives for construction materials sales 
are: Rex Becker, Omaha, Neb., for- 
mer fluorescent lighting specialist in 
Bridgeport, Conn.; R. C. Holmquist has 
been assigned to Denver, Colo., and 
R. O. Snyder, who served as a district 
representative before serving in the 
Navy, has been appointed to the post 
in St. Louis, Mo. 


Vv 


Maj. L. H. Mingins 
Rejoins Webster Electric 

After almost four years’ service in 
the Army Air Forces, L. H. Mingins 
has rejoined the sales organization of 
the Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis., 
as its representative in the Metropol- 
itan New York, New York State and 
New Jersey area. 

Major Mingins was in the Air Serv- 
ice during World War I as a pilot. 
Upon re-entering the service, he first 
took the OTS refresher course at’ 
Miami Beach, Fla., then was stationed 
in New York City where he was in 
charge of the Cadet Boards of the 
Second Service Command in a drive to 
select cadets for the Air Forces. This 
assignment called for visiting colleges 
and high schools throughout the East 
to obtain sufficient cadet pilots to man 
the planes which industry was pro- 
ducing. 

His next assignment was as Assist- 
ant Air Liaison Officer for the Second 
Service Command with headquarters at 
Governor’s Island, N. Y. 


His overseas assignment took him to 
Caleutta, where he was executive offi- 





MAJ. L. H. MINGINS 


cer at headquarters of the Air Trans- 
port Command, Hastings Mills. This 
work was concerned with the establish- 
ment and maintenance of air bases 
throughout the entire India-China Di- 
vision for supply and reinforcement of 
the China campaign. 

Shortly after the Japanese surren- 
der, he was transferred to Kangwan 
Field, Shanghai, as supervisor of 
maintenance. He was among the first 
Americans to be stationed there, and 
directed many of the operations re- 
fitting the field for American use. 
Major Mingins returned to the United 
States in February of this year. 
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Automatic Electric to Publish 
Telephone Handbook 

Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, IIl., 
has announced that it soon will release 
for distribution to the Independent 
telephone field a comprehensive “‘Hand- 
book for Telephone Managers and En- 
S. Cadwell, vice president 
and general manager, states that the 
book is designed to meet the steadily 
growing need for an authoritative and 
convenient source to which Independent 
telephone men can refer to obtain op- 
erating, administrative and _ technical 
data for use in their day-to-day opera- 
tions. 

The handbook is being edited for 
Automatic Electric Company by B. C. 
Burden, telephone engineer and tech- 
nical communications consultant of 
Lincoln, Neb. Its scope will embrace 
all phases of construction, operation 
and maintenance of inside and outside 
plant, and will include hundreds of 
tables and other reference data useful 
to managers, engineers and plant em- 
ployes. 


gineers.” C. 


To provide maximum convenience, 
the handbook will be published in two 
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WE WINS 


R ENDURANCE TEST! 


Cable jackets exposed to weather and 
sunlight in grueling test for durability 








NEOPRENE WINS HANDS DOWN! 


The neoprene cable jacket shows no 

surface cracks or other signs of de- 

ferioration after ten years in the 
pen, in direct sunlight! Tests show 

the neoprene jacket still retains 72% 

‘of its original tensile strength and 
5% of its ultimate elongation. 









AN INTERESTING NOTE 
The graph shows that neoprene’s rate of change in 


physical properties gets smaller as the years go by— 
with the greatest rate of change in the first five years. 
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NATURAL RUBBER FAILS EARLY! 


The photograph shows the natural 
rubber jacket cracked so extensively 
that it is unfit for service. After five 
years the cracks were so pronounced 
that it was impractical tc test the 
rubber jacket for tensile strength and 
ultimate elongation. 


















TEST ACCELERATED BY STRAIN! 


By bending the samples in the form of a 
“U,” a strain was imposed on the jacket. 
Samples were then placed outdoors fully 
exposed to the weather and direct sunlight 
for 10 years and 7 months. 











LOOK TO NEOPRENE for better wire and 
cable jackets—and wherever you need a 
durable elastic material that is really re- 
silient and is highly resistant to heat and 
flame, to sunlight and weathering, to abra- 
sion and wear, to oil and grease, to acids 
and chemicals, to aging and oxidation, 
and to the action of ozone. 


WRITE FOR a free subscription to The 
Neoprene Notebook. Interesting 
stories of new or unusual neoprene 
applications — which may suggest 
new ideas to you! 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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: The operator’s choice. One of ~— 1 
two models. Adjustable in ' 

i height. Rolled steel con- 1 
! struction. Comfort speeds ’ 
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Test-O-Lite 


TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Safely, Swiftly, Surely 


Nebelt le. 7 
4A THE NEON GLOW 
LOCATES TROUBLE -INSTANTLY 


indicates hot or grounded 
wires. Telis AC from DC. 
Far superior to ordinary 
—T test bulb. Indispens- 
able in shop or home. The 
only pocket-size tester with 
— SAFETY FEA- 









Life-time guarantee. 
List $1.50. Purchase 
thru electrical dealers. 
Pat. No. 1,778,883. 


RTC-2 VINCENT 


RARE GAS RELAY 





for harmonic or coded 
bells. Dual purpose device 
which economically im- 
proves both ringing and 
transmission on party lines. 
NO MOVING PARTS. Fully 
guaranteed. Can be in- 
stalled in a minute. 


L.S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 


200 Central Ave. Newark, N. J. 
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volumes. The first has been designed 
to serve those responsible for the de- 
sign, construction and maintenance of 
outside plant. Its 350 pages will con- 
tain, besides general reference data, 
sections relating to pole line construc- 
tion and design, and construction meth- 
ods for open aerial cable and 
underground plant. 


The second volume, now being 
compiled, will cover principles and 
practices dealing with transmission, 
protection, substation apparatus, test- 
ing, carrier equipment, and the various 
types and classes of central office 
equipment. 


wire, 


Each volume will be approximately 
5 ins. x 7 ins. in size, bound in em- 
bossed fabricoid. While primarily in- 
tended as desk references for operating 
managers, it is expected that the vol- 
umes also will be useful as pocket vol- 
umes for reference on the job as well 
as for general training and instruc- 
tion of the hundreds of young men 
now growing up in the industry. 
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Mine Safety Appliance Co. 
Announces "Redi-Heat" 

The Redi-Heat Block, a new emer- 
gency source of heat for first aid use, 
employing no liquids of any kind, has 
been made available by Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It is stated the Redi-Heat Block is 
entirely self-contained and always 
ready for instant use, requiring only 
one minute to reach top heat. Wrapped 
in a towel or blanket, it is claimed the 
block maintains its temperature for 
approximately one hour, and furnishes 
completely safe heat for emergency 
treatment of victims of shock or other 
injury. 

The Redi-Heat Block is said to con- 
sist of a block of lightweight metal 
with high heat-transfer value, encased 
in a special cover and containing a re- 
placeable Redi-Heat charge. The charge 
is a small, sealed metal cylinder con- 


taining a newly-developed chemical 
compound which may be quickly and 
easily inserted in the block, where it is 
activated by raising and releasing a 
spring-loaded lever, creating a chemical 
reaction which evolves maximum safe, 
dry heat. 

Weighing only 22 ounces and measur- 
ing only 3% in. x 4 in. x 1% in., the 
block fits conveniently into industria] 
first aid kits, cabinets, dispensaries, 
and field station units. The manufac- 
turer claims it is impervious to heat, 


cold, and moisture and stores indefj- 
nitely without deterioration of any 
kind. 


For a bulletin further describing the 
new block, write direct to Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., Braddock, Thomas & 
Meade Sts., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

Vv 
New Dillon Bisector Gives 
Accurate Anchor Position 

A new bisector which the manufac- 
turers state will accurately indicate 
correct anchor position and registers 
pull and interior corner angle degrees 
is announced by W. C. Dillon & Co., 
Inc., Chicago. 





The new Dillon Bisector, the manu- 
facturers claim, permits the operator 
to adjust the peepsight barrel to per- 
fect alignment with the right and left 


poles so that the tailpiece automat- 
ically indicates the correct position for 
anchor. The operator, by checking 
scale readings against a table fur- 
nished, can obtain pull at a corner in 
degrees and load in percentage at a 
dead end. 
The bisector, it is claimed, is light 
weight, compact and easy to use. 
Vv 
Kellogg Sales Brochure 
Wins Typographic Award 
“Portrait of Your Postwar Product,” 
a sales brochure distributed by Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
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FAHNESTOCK 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


Type 3-A 
Arrester Relay 


SOLD BY 


WESTERN RAILROAD 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


2360 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 





APRIL 20, 1946 











@ The No. 3-A Arrester Relay will be found 
invaluable where communication circuits are sub- 
ject to frequent and heavy induction from power 
circuits. Their efficiency under such conditions is 
attested to by their use for many years by the 
railroads and by telephone and telegraph com- 
panies. This relay will pull up within a cycle on 
currents of |-!/, amperes or more and will release 
when the current reduces to 0.4 ampere. 
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cago, has received the Certificate of 
Award of the 19th annual exhibition 
of design of the Chicago Society of 
Typographic Arts, according to an an- 
nouncement from the society. 

The brochure was produced for the 
Kellogg company by its agency, Evans 
Associates Co. It is an 11x14 in. spiral- 
bound book consisting of 30 heavy 
board pages featuring Kellogg Koiled 
Kord, a sample of which is contained 
in a cut-out panel between the book’s 
covers. 


Vv 


J. W. Weigt to Manage 
Exide’s New York Branch 

The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has announced the 
appointment of John W. Weigt as 
manager of its New York branch, 
located at 23-31 West 43rd St., New 
York, N. Y. Mr. Weigt succeeds D. P. 
Orcutt, who retired after 36 years’ 
service with the company. 

Mr. Weigt entered the employ of the 
company in 1920 as a salesman in the 
New York branch, covering the indus- 
trial truck and locomotive fields, later 
assuming charge of sales work in these 
departments. In 1944, he took charge 
of railway battery sales, in addition to 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 














Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
a * 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 





POLES 








B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
a Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
pan, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 











Best Story of the Week— 
What's Yours? 

It happened again—this time in 
Omaha, Neb. 

During an electric power fail- 
ure, a housewife complained to 
the telephone operator that her 
telephone was dead. 

“If it’s dead how are you talk- 
ing to me?” asked the operator, 
and the housewife meekly hung 
up. 











industrial truck and locomotive battery 
sales in the New York branch. 

He is a graduate of Cornell, M.E. 
(E.E.), 1918. During World War I 
he served as a lieutenant in the U. S 
Army Signal Corps. 





ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., N. Y.C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossurms . - Conduit 


ANTS AND perverse: 
ew Orleans. Jackson, Ten Boston, Mass. 
Wwinntietd, ta” Louisville, Miss. New York, N 
Norfolk, Savannah, = Phitadetphia. Ps 
py a Md. Chicago, tI. 








UNDERGROUND 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








Reconstructed Equipment 


New Kellogg or W. E. 2 Cond. magneto Swhd. 
ree .70 


Kellogg No. 22 Local or c. B. ‘Transmitters com- 
plete with Mouthpieces less backs @ 


Kellogg Practically New Linesman’s test set with 


4 Bar Gen. 1600 ohm ringer complete with 

PED GD .ccccésce cecccccumuenanaunsecets 15.00 
Cook No. 10 or No. 8 Main frame arresters with 

heat coils and carbons banks of 20 lines per 

GD GP odcecensedcadcdacencqeiaesenes 8.00 
W. E. No. 1001-C Lineman test set all metal type 

with push button switch hook in handle and 3 

Cond. Cord @ ss 66:5'6 90 Sa acetal hate 5.00 


Auto. Elec. A. 0. Enclosed one. steel signal sets 
with booster coil Cond. and 1400 ohm biased 
ringers @ $6.50—without Ind. Col @..... 5.50 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT co. 


1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
PILSEN STA., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 








COMING SOON! 
POWER DRIVEN 
Precision Polisher 

for 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
SWITCHBOARD PLUGS 
It's Very Fast 
ASK ABOUT IT Patent Pending 


W. C. DELZELL 


P. O. Box 950 Yuma, Arizona 








SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Stadies 
Depreciatien, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 


Consultation ® Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber 
ucts. Preservative treatments of ber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and laboratories: Mobile, Ala. 
Branch offices: New York and St. Louis. 


inspections handied at timber treating plants. 











FILMGRAD pee 
Conference 


e Reco 


ECONOMICAL 
PERMANENT 
INSTANTANEOUS 


UNINTERRUPTED 
Longtime (up to!2 hours) Conference 








WE BUY 
WE TRADE 
WE REBUILD 


Old telephones or parts into 
smart modern - looking wall phones 
or desk sets with new cabinets. 

Repair service for Transmitters, Recelv- 
ers, Desk Stands and Wall Phones—Magneto 
or Common Battery. 

Specialists in Repairing and 
Rebuilding Transmitters 


The Telephone Repair and Supply Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 
Rogers Park Station 26 Chicago 











& Telephone Recordings onSafety Film 
Models for Dictation “TALKIES” 
MILES REPRODUCER CO..inc. 812 BROADWAY,N.Y.3 


J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consultants 
Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 


PLAY-BACK ‘ 








\, 
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